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FOREWORD 


At different times in the past, concerted efforts have been 
made to gather and publish the rich and varied folklore of 
South Carolina. About thirty years ago the South Carolina 
Folklore Society was founded for that purpose. For almost a 
score of years intelligent recording of ballads and folk songs 
and of various forms of Negro lore was carried on by the so- 
ciety. Several publications resulted. 

Much more recently, however, the Writers’ Project of the 
W. P. A. has been collecting South Carolina folklore on a more 
comprehensive scale than was possible before. As the result 
of five and a half years’ work by the Writers’ Project, which 
covered practically every county in this State, a gratifyingly 
large and interesting body of folklore of all kinds has been 
accumulated. In all, the collection runs to more than 2,600 
typewritten pages. It includes such typical and significant di- 
visions as Play Party Games, Superstitions, Tokens, Folk 
Tales, Place Names,! Animal Stories, Witch Tales, Ghost 
Stories, Ex-Slave Stories, Folk Songs, Ballads, Nursery 
Rhymes, Religious Songs, Work Songs, Conversations, Riddles, 
Proverbs, Nicknames, Samples of Speech. 

With a far-sighted spirit of service and co-operation, in ad- 
dition to the originals filed in the Library of Congress, the 
Writers’ Project has deposited with the University of South 
Carolina a copy of this material which so intimately concerns 
the past traditions and the unwritten folk culture of this State. 
The collection is to be stored in the South Caroliniana branch 
of the University Library, where it can be readily and freely 
consulted by all interested persons. 

As the first fruits of what is hoped will be a continuing 
policy of publication, the administration of the University of 
South Carolina is sponsoring and distributing the present bul- 
letin, SOUTH CAROLINA FOLK TALES. In permanent form there 
is thus offered to the people of this State more than a hundred 
pages of authentic stories of animals and supernatural beings. 


REED SMITH, 
University of South Carolina. 
July 1, 1941. 


1 Sponsored and published in 1941 by the South Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Columbia, S. C 
[ix ] 





BRERA CE 


This collection of folk tales was selected from several thou- 
sand manuscripts assembled by workers of the South Caro- 
lina Writers’ Project between 1935 and 1941. The attempt was 
made to secure accounts in the language of the raconteur, as 
nearly verbatim as possible. The result was that there was 
found a decided variation in dialect. Human speech is always 
inconsistent and when time, isolation, racial characteristics, 
and a changing culture are all interactive, the resulting lan- 
guage is capricious. 

A large part of the collection was secured from Negroes on 
the coast and barrier islands of the State. Here the speech is 
Gullah, a strange and unique dialect. It is difficult for an out- 
sider to understand much of the language due to odd emphasis, 
pronunciation, and numerous idioms. Attempt has been made 
to simplify the spelling so as to indicate pronunciation and 
a glossary is arranged, as part of the appendix, to bring to- 
gether most of the idiomatic expressions. 

The recorders of the stories were as different in their styles 
as the tellers of the tales. This further accounts for variability 
in presentation. Some of the writers have had their work pub- 
lished in magazines and newspapers. Others were less experi- 
enced. In order to credit all with their achievements, their 
initials have been placed at the end of each story, and the ap- 
pendix gives their names in full. The editor was Mrs. Louise 
Jones DuBose, Assistant State Supervisor of the South Caro- 
lina Writers’ Project, and a great part of the research was 
done by Miss Hix Thode. 

The stories themselves were found at many places through- 
out the State and were told by persons of various ages, occu- 
pations, and educational backgrounds. Few of them have ever 
before been recorded, others have appeared in different ver- 
sions as indicated in the appendix. 


MABEL MONTGOMERY, State Supervisor, 
South Carolina Writers’ Project. 
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ANIMAL STORIES 


INTRODUCTION To ANIMAL STORIES 


These animal stories are taken from collections made in and 
near Murrell’s Inlet, Horry County, by Mrs. Genevieve W. 
Chandler, and in Beaufort County, by Mrs. Chlotilde R. Mar- 
tin. They were told by Negroes of all ages and both sexes, and 
recorded as nearly verbatim as possible. In editing this group 
it has been the purpose to preserve the dialect differences be- 
tween the two sections. Beaufort County includes more than 
sixty small islands, some isolated even today. The Murrell’s In- 
let section includes few islands, and most of the Negro racon- 
teurs lived on the mainland. The areas are about 200 miles 
apart on the South Carolina coast. 


To discover how well these animal stories have been publi- 
cized, the better known works of Gonzales, Harris, Jones, 
and others were reviewed. Christensen’s collection, made but 
not issued before Harris’ and Parsons’, was also studied. The 
files of The Journal of American Folk-Lore were examined for 
1dditional references, and the best of them were noted. 

As far as is known, this is the first collection of tales from 
Murrell’s Inlet. Gonzales’ accounts were taken from Charles- 
ton southward; Christensen, Parsons, and Johnson recorded 
theirs in Beaufort County. 


[2] 


BUDDAH RABBIT AN BUDDAH GATAH? 


The poor stupid alligator is often the victim of the vivacious trickster, 
the rabbit. The story of why his hide is rough and how he learned about 
trouble is a popular combination. Harris, in Nights with Uncle Remus, 
141, gets Daddy Jack from the Georgia coast to tell this tale. Since the 
alligator is not found very far inland, this animal occurs in coastal 
stories. The rabbit as a music maker is well known. See Adams for nu- 
merous examples. Parsons, 19, 59, and Jones, 1, give variations of the 
story of the alligator and how he learned about trouble. Other references 
are: Hurston, 141; Christensen, 54, and Bacon and Parsons.’ 


Yas suh! Buddah Rabbit in eberyting! Buddah Rabbit play 
a trick on Buddah Gatah one time! 

Now Buddah Gatah he de fiddler *—de music man. All de 
gals stuck on Buddah Gatah. Buddah Gatah tought EBERY 
day good. Hyeh dey hab a dance, Buddah Gatah callin! 

“HANS AWAY! 

BALANSAY! 

HUG ME DAHLIN! 

TUHN YO CONTRARY PAATNAH! 

AN YOU OBJECK DAHLIN! 

AN YOU PAATNAH AT HOME!” 

Sicha time dey hab! Buddah Gatah hab a stiddy time. ’E seh: 

“Eb’ry day good! 

Eb’ry day good! 
Eb’ry day good! ” 

He hab no trouble in he life! 

De gals tuhnin—dey tuhnin! But no change in de music. He 
don’ mek no tuhnin to de music. 

Buddah Rabbit seh, “Buddah Gatah, I fiddle a leetle an res’ 
you! You dance awile!” Tek de fiddle. Jump up an play. ’E call 
out: 

“TUHN YOU CONTRARY PAATNAH 

MEMBAH YO PAATNAH AT HOME.” 

Buddah Rabbit play: 

“Some day good! 


2 From Murrell’s Inlet. 

8 Bacon, A. M. and E. C. Parsons, ‘“‘Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1932. 

4 Alligator as fiddler is unusual. He rarely gets an opportunity when 
the rabbit is around. Even here, the rabbit outwits him. 
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Some day bad! 

Some day good! 

Some day bad!” 

Dat music suit em! Suit em so good! 

“Some day good! 

Some day bad! 

Some day good! 

Some day bad!” 

Buddah Rabbit fiddle off dat piece! 

Buddah Gatah didn’t lak dat so well. Buddah Rabbit beat im 
at de fiddlin! Gals dance so good—dance so good Buddah Rab- 
bit music. 

Buddah Gatah an Buddah Rabbit talkin’. Buddah Gatah seh, 
“TROUBLE? Wut is TROUBLE? I nebbah see TROUBLE in 
muh life!’ 

Now one day, mo dan all, tide come up in a stahmy weaddah 
an blow up lot o’ daid maash. Daid maash grass on de bank! 
One day Buddah Gatah crawl out dey in de sunshine on dat 
dry maash an gone tuh sleep. Buddah Rabbit gone dey an walk 
roun an roun. Roun an roun Buddah Gatah ’e walk an ail de 
time ’e walkin roun Buddah Gatah, he stringin fiah on dat 
daid maash, jus’ a-stringin fiah round Buddah Gatah. En wen 
’e git um all roun Buddah Gatah, Buddah Rabbit yell out: 

“TROUBLE! TROUBLE! TROUBLE, BUDDAH GATAH!” 

Buddah Gatah open ’e eye an fiah comin on im! Gittin hottah 
an hottah! He raise up an hollah, ‘““BOO-JOO! BOO-JOO!” 

He gone obah in de ribah. Gone obah in de ribah out de fiah. 

Buddah Rabbit seh, “Buddah Gatah, I tell you dey IS 
trouble! I been tellin you bout trouble!” 

“Some day good! 

Some day bad! 
All day ain good!” 

An Buddah Gatah knowledge dey wuz “TROUBLE” in de 
worl’. , 

G. W. C. 


BRUH RABBIT TRICKS BRUH GATAH ® 


One ’pon a time, de gatah been in de pon’. Bruh Rabbit went 
tuh pon’ wid gui-tah, staht play, “Lingly station, piggy-pig- 
piggy, bang-a-lang, lingly station bang-a-lang.” 


5 From Beaufort County. 
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Gatah rise up out pon’, seh, “Who dat playin dat puhty 
chune? Ah loves dat chune.” 

Bruh Rabbit seh, “All right, Bruh Gatah, you come on out en 
dance dis chune—go tru my laig fas’ en come back slow.”’ Wen 
Bruh Gatah comin tru ’e laig, Bruh Rabbit strak he haid wid 
he hammah. Gatah roll obah en jump een pon’. Rabbit gone. 

Nex mawnin Rabbit come back dress in squel® suit pickin 
same chune—‘Langly station, piggy-pig-piggy, bang-a-lang, 
lingly station bang-a-lang.”’ 

Gatah rise up out pon’, seh, “Good mawnin, Bruh Squel. 
Bruh Rabbit wuz hyuh yestiddy wid dat same chune en wen 
Uh come out, ’e seh, ‘Go tru my laig fas’ en come back slow.’ 
Wen Ah come back, he knock me wid he hammah in muh haid. 
Ef he been knock me on muh knot, he been kill me, but ’im hit 
me on muh haid.” 

Bruh Squel seh, “Yeah, Bruh Rabbit allus wid dat dutty 
trick ebahwey 7 he go, so you come out now en dance fo me. I 
won’ do you so.” 

En wen Bruh Gatah went tru ’e laig en come back, ’e strak 
im on’e knot en kill im daid en tek ’e tush § en caay ° um tuh de 
King. 

C. R. M. 


LIL GAL AN WOOF 


Could this be Little Red Riding Hood in Gullah? 

Its inconclusive ending, expressed in the rhyme, occurs very often in 
stories when the story-teller knows something is lacking. See Buh Rab- 
bit and Buh Guinea, and Buh Rabbit and the Cow, for further references. 
Also, see Hurston,1° Parsons,!!1 and Johnson.1? 


Once ’pon a time wuz a lil gal. Lil gal walkin’ in woods. Lil 
gal see some flowah. Lil gal bruk de flowah—bruk de flowah 
an come on! Lil gal see a woof. Woof seh, “Lil gal, sing a song 
fo me lessn I eat you up!” 


6 Squirrel. 

7 Everywhere, 

8 This is evidently a part of the Three Tasks series, but the rabbit’s 
trickery makes the rest of the story of no importance. 

® Carry. 

10 Hurston, Zora, “Dance Songs and Tales from the Bahamas”, 
JA.F.L., 48: 294-312, July-October, 1930. 

11 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Barbados Folklore,” J.A.F.L., 38: 267-292, 
April-June, 1925. 

12 Johnson, John H., “Folk-Lore from Antigua, British West Indies,” 
J.A.F.L., 34: 40-88, January-March, 1921. 
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Lil gal sing, “Ta! Ta! Ta! Ta!’ 

Lil gal git way down de road. Woof meet lil gal agin. 

Woof seh, “Sing dat song agin, lessn I eat you up!” 

Lil gal meet dat woof tree time. Lil gal sing dat song tree 
time. Lil gal git home tell huh muddah ’bout she hab tuh sing 
dat “Ta! Ta! Ta! Ta!” song for de woof lessn he eat de lil gal 
up. 

Step on de tin! 

Tinny wouldn’t ben! 

Dat de way 

My story en! 


DE CROW EN DE RABBIT 


This version, from Beaufort County, is different from Parsons’ ac- 
count of Rabbit Envies Cranes, that was gotten from the same locality. 
See Parsons, 104. See Fauset,1’ for an account of how the fox shamed 
the rabbit. 


Once ’pon a time dere wuz a crow en crow did want tuh go 
tuh a dance en he didn’ hav any close en he seh he wuz gunnah 
borry Buh Rabbit close. Buh Rabbit loan crow all close he hab. 
He went tuh dance dat night en ’e staht dancin’ en Buh Rabbit 
come fuh he close en seh, “Buh Crow, Buh Crow, I wan’ um, 
you know,” en Buh Crow come out an strip naked ’fo’ all de 
gals en gib Buh Rabbit he close. 

Cc. R. M. 


CROW EN COOTAH 


This tale from Murrell’s Inlet is another variation of the famous Aesop 
story. For the Gonzales account, see With Aesop Along The Black Border, 
271-272. See also Parsons.14 


Did I gib you de tale ’bout de cootah en de crow? I hab a 
tale ’bout dey, you kno’. How de cootah he wantah go trablin. 
Crow com ’long one day, say dey can caa’y ’im obah tuh de 
oddah pond. Seh dey kin FIX ’RANGEMENT fo’ caa’y ’im. 
Caa’y ’im ef ’e do lak dey seh do. 


Crow come back now, brung a stick. Seh, “One ob we tek one 


18 Fauset, Arthur Huff, “Negro Folk Tales from the South,” J.A.F.L. 
40: 213-303, July-September, 1927. 

14 Parsons, Elsie Clews, ‘Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 
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en’ ob de stick; one de oddah en’. You tek a holt in de middle 
en we’s rise. You tek de middle but min’, don’ open you mout’ 
tuh seh a wud.” 


Dey rise. Come in view o’ de oddah pon’. 
De cootah seh: ‘‘My, dat a big pon’ obah yandah!” 
Down he come! Crow tell ’im: ‘‘You ain’ do lak we seh do! 


> 99 


You walks now. We caa’y you no mo’, 
G. W. C. 


BUZZARD AN HAWK 


This story seems to be very popular along the South Carolina sea coast 
and one wonders if it does not illustrate a basic part of Negro philosophy. 
Harris, Parsons, and Jones all have similar accounts. Speck, 19, gives the 
story as told by the Catawbas. See Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, 
362; Hurston, 153; Jones, 25; Parsons, 118-119. 


One time dey wuz a hawk an he meet a buzzut. He ax de 
buzzut, ‘Hows you gittin on?” 


Buzzut seh, “All right.” 
Hawk seh, “How you eat?” 
Buzzut seh, “Ah waits on de Lawd!” 


Hawk wuz ketchin sparrahs. He seh, “See dat sparrah? All 
right! Watch me!” 


Hawk mek a dive at de sparrah. You see dat sparrah wuz 
settin on a shahp rail. Stake-an-ridah fence. Got stuck on a 
rail. In de fence. 


Buzzut seh, ‘‘Ah hah, ole boy! I’s let you stay deh tell you git 
stink an I’s come an eat you! Hit good to wait on de Lawd!” 


G. W. C. 


DUH RABBIT, FOX AN GOOSE 


In this story from Murrell’s Inlet, the fox, instead of the wolf, is the 
rabbit’s victim. This combination of The False Message, Take My Place, 
and Bag of Troubles (in this case, a false goose nest) situations is un- 
usual and:results in a good story. For reference to some stories already 
published, see: Johnson, 187, 142; Jones, 123; Harris, Nights With Uncle 
Remus, 12; Parsons, 14, 19, 35, 40; Backus,45 Bacon and Parsons,16 


15 Backus, Emma M., “Folk-Tales from Georgia,” J.A.F.L., 13: 19-32, 
January-March, 1900. 

16 Bacon, A. M. and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1922. 
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Boas,17 Cleare,18 Harvey,1® Johnson,2° Mechling,?! Parsons,?? Parsons,?* 
Swanton,24 “Folk Tales from Students in Tuskegee Institute, Alabama”.?° 


Whut staht duh ting off, dey wuz a man hab a gyahden ob 
vegetubble an’ hab a lil gal. Lil gal wuz tuh home an de faddah 
he allus go tuh wuk. 

Now Buddah Rabbit he wuz sorta tricky an cunnin’, so he 
come dere an call: “Lil gal! Oh, lil gal!’ 

Lil gal seh, “Suh?” 

Buddah Rabbit tell huh, “You faddah seh tun me in ’e 
gyahden twev clock; tun me out at one.” 

“Aw right, suh,” seh de lil gal. 

So de lil gal tun ’im in at twev clock, an wen one clock come 
she went an tun ’im out. 

An nex’ day, same ting again! Buddah Rabbit come. “Lil gal, 
ole man seh tun me in one clock an tun me out at two.” 

Nex day lil gal lem in at two; tun ’im out at tree. 

Nex day Buddah Rabbit right back. He do lak dat man vege- 
tubble. ‘Lil gal! Lil gal!” 

SH e Laer 

“Ole man seh lemme in at tree; tun me out at fo!” 

So now ole man comin home happen tuh go in gyahden. Fine 
stuff all crop down—bite off. Gyahden ruint! He seh, “Who 
crop up de gyahden—ruin um all lak dis?” 


Lil gal seh, “Daddy, Buddah Rabbit come, seh you seh tun 
’im in twev clock an tun ’im out one; tun ’im in one clock an 
tun ’im out two; tun ’im in two clock an tun ’im out tree!” 

Daddy seh, “Uh tell you whut do. W’en Buddah Rabbit come 
hyah ’gin, tun ’im in but don’ tun ’im out!” 


17 Boas, Franz, “Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,” J.A.F.L., 25: 204-260, 
July-September, 1912. 

18 Cleare, W. T., “Four Folk-Tales from Fortune Island, Bahamas,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 228-229, April-June, 1917. 

19 Harvey, Emily N., “A Br’er Rabbit Story” (notes and queries), 
J.A.F.L., 82: 443-444, July-September, 1919. 

20 Johnson, John H., “Folk-Lore from Antigua, British West Indies,” 
J.A.F.L., 34: 40-88, January-March, 1921. 

21 Mechling, Williams Hubbs, “Stories and Songs from the Southern 
Atlantic Coastal Region of Mexico,” J.A.F.L., 29: 547-558, October-De- 
cember, 1916. 

22 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 

23 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.,” J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 

24 Swanton, John R., “Animal Stories from the Indians of the Musk- 
hogean Stock,” J.A.F.L., 26: 193-218, July-September, 1913. 

25 J.A.F.L., 82: 397, July-September, 1919. 
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Nex’ day Buddah Rabbit come. Call out, “Lil gal! lil gal!” 

Lil gal tun ’im in. Buddah Rabbit go an he eat an’ he eat. He 
eat an ’e eat! Fo’ ’clock come, ’e wannah git out. Come squinch 
up side de gate. Call out, “Lil gal! Ain’ fo’ ’clock yit? Ain’ im 
fo’ ’clock? 

Lil gal seh she got bake some biscuit. Buddah Rabbit wait a 
wile. ’E tell ’im w’en time tuh tun out. 

Buddah Rabbit seh, “Gracious! Tek a long time fo’ fo’ ’clock 
come!” 

So lil gal seh: “No, Buddah Rabbit. Daddy seh w’en you 
come dis time, musn’t tun you out tell ’e come.” 

An’ Buddah Rabbit go tuh beggin’, “Oh, do please lil gal, tun 
me out! Please lil gal! Do please lil gal!’ Buddah Rabbit wuz 
fix dat day! 

So she didn’ tun ’im out. She helt ’im. Ole man ’e come 
home. ’E come home an Buddah Rabbit still in de gyahden! 
Buddah Rabbit squinch up by de gate so w’en man open de gate 
’e kin slip out. 

Man ain’ open de do’ but a crack an’ slip in! E see Buddah 
Rabbit squinch up in de gate jam. ““Hey, Buddah Rabbit, whut 
you doin’ in dey?” 

Buddah Rabbit ain’ say nuttin. 

‘“Whut you doin’ dey, Buddah Rabbit?” 

Buddah Rabbit ain’ say nuttin. 

De man seh, ‘Uh b’lieve uh kill yuh! But you too po’! You 
too po’ kill. Tell you whut uh do. I let you stay dey tree day an 
git fat, den ah kills you.” 

So man mek a cage an full it full 0’ feed. Buddah Rabbit tek 
all de feed an mumble um up. Mumble um up, makin out he 
eatin. Las’ day come! Thir’ day come! Buddah Fox come ’long! 
Buddah Rabbit sneeze! 

“Whee! Whee!” 

Buddah Fox stop! Look ’roun! Talk out loud: “Ain I yeddy 
Buddah Rabbit?” 

Buddah Rabbit sing out, “Yeah!” 

Buddah Fox ax, ‘‘Whey ?” 

Buddah Rabbit seh, “Right hyuh in dis cage! Got good ting 
eat! Keepin’ me a sto in hyuh! Come on in! Don’ boddah shet 
de do! Come on in, Buddah Fox! All kindah good ting in dey 
tuh eat!” 

Attah Buddah Fox gone in, Buddah Rabbit ’cide he run an 
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git im a drink watah. Buddah Fox busy eatin’. 

Buddah Rabbit gone on an seh, “‘I’s be back terreckly!” 

Buddah Fox eatin! Buddah Rabbit stay! He stay! Stay tell 
time come f’im be kilt! 

Man come! He ax, “Hey, Buddah Fox! Whut you doin in 
dey ?” 

Buddah Fox tell ’im, “I’s stayin hyuh fo Buddah Rabbit w’ile 
he gone tuh de spring.” 

Man say, “Buddah Fox, you ain’ done nuttin! You ain’ done 
nuttin! Ah tun you out ef you go on down an caay message tuh 
Buddah Rabbit. Tell ’im ef ’e don’ come on back hyuh an git in 
dis cage, you gine eat ’im!”’ 

Buddah Fox ’gree. De man tun ’im out an he gone on down 
de road an dey ’e meet Buddah Rabbit runnin. Buddah Rabbit 
runnin haid down. 

Buddah Fox seh, ‘Dat a way for you tuh do!” 

An Buddah Rabbit seh, “I on my way now jes as hahd as I 
kin go tuh tun you out.” 

Buddah Fox tell ’im, ““Man seh Ah mus’ tell you ef you don’ 
go back tuh dat cage I mus’ ketch you an eat you.” 

An Buddah Rabbit sing out, “Eat me! Don’ eat me! I’s too 
po’ tuh eat! I show you whey dey a old muddah goose an five 
haid o’ goslin. Eat dem fus’, den you kin eat me. You eat me 
fus, Ah can’ show you de ole muddah goose an five haid 0’ 
goslin!’’ 

So Buddah Fox know de muddah goose biggan Buddah Rab- 
bit, so ’e tell Buddah Rabbit he ’gree. An Buddah Fox follah 
Buddah Rabbit. Buddah Rabbit seh, ‘“‘“Go easy! Go easy! We 
don’ wantuh sca’ dat muddah goose an dem five haid o’ gos- 
lin!” 

So dey slip! Slip! Slip! Slip! Tell dey come tuh a house. Den 
Buddah Rabbit show Buddah Fox de nes’ whey de muddah 
goose an de five haid o’ goslin. Buddah Fox seh he gine ketch 
’em all. An w’en he spring obah whey Buddah Rabbit pint ’im 
tuh—he don’ spring on no nes’ 0’ gooses—’e spring on a ole 
muddah houn an five haid 0’ puppy! Ole houn grab at Buddah 
Fox, an she sing out, ‘““Oh-00! Oh-oo! Oh-oo!”’ 

Trouble in de camp now! Fox runnin! Houn in behine ’im! 
“You! You! You! You!” 

Buddah Rabbit jump out de gate an git up on a big stump an 
call out, “E! KE! E! E! Sick ’em! E! E! E! E! Sick ’em!” 
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Buddah Fox runnin tru de wood sing out, “I do fo’ you, 
Buddah Rabbit!” 

Buddah Rabbit sing out, “E! E! E! E! Sick-ey! E! E! E! E! 
Sick-ey ! Do fo’ me now, Buddah Fox! Do fo’ me now!” 

Buddah Fox pass by anuddah Buddah Fox, an de uddah Bud- 
dah Fox call out, ‘“‘Bear ’roun! Bear ’roun! Bear ’roun! Bear 
’roun!”’ He ain wantin dem houn pick up HIS trail! 

Buddah Fox call out, “I ain beahin ’roun! I’s runnin a John 
Brown bee-line today !” 

Buddah Fox didn’ hab time tuh suckle 7* ! Didn’ hab time 
tuh tun dat day. Houn right in behin ’im! 

An dere Buddah Rabbit settin on de high stump clappin ’e 
han’ an singin, “E! E! E! E! Sick-ey! E! E! E! E! Sick-ey!” 

G. W. C. 


BUH RABBIT AND BUH FOX 


Another trick, similar to that which concludes the story above, is also 
told at Murrell’s Inlet. It is somewhat more lively and local. 


One time de Fox caught Buh Rabbit. ’E seh, “You been a- 
messin me up all de time an now I b’liebe I mek way wid you.” 

So Fox caught de Rabbit an staht tuh eat him. An Buh 
Rabbit he staht in tuh plead. ’E seh, “Please, Buddah Fox, don’ 
eat me an I show you wey ole gobbler—no, tukkey HEN—an 
Sixes Sse. 

So de Fox seh, “You goin show me whey a ole tukkey hen 
AVSIX Pe 8 1s)” 

“Yeah, Buh Fox,” Buh Rabbit tell him, “I gwine show you!” 

“Aw right! I druddah hab dem dan hab you nohow. De ole 
tukkey hen mek me a big mess an Ah come atterwards an git 
fe sik eks.. 

Den Buh Rabbit seh, ““Aw right, Buh Fox, less go!” 

De ole mamma dog down in de big harricane 7’ in a nes’ wid 
um six puppy. Hab but one way tuh go in. 

So Buh Rabbit tole Buh Fox, “Aw right, Buh Fox, w’en we 
git dey I gwine pint my fingers to place whey de tukkey, an 
not say no mo’, ’cause ef Ah talks, de ole hen might git scaid an 
run. Now you jump right obah in dey.” 


26 Circle. 
27 Dead hollow tree lying on the ground, blown down by the wind. 
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Fox seh, “Well, we won’ talk. But ef de hen do run, mebbe 
I kin ketch huh.” 

Buh Rabbit know ef ’e went dey talkin, de dog would growl. 
Rabbit seh, ‘‘Follah me!” 

Dey walk ’long. Dey ease up dey. Buh Rabbit pint him finger 
tuh de place, de place wey you go in de hollow, an de Fox, w’en 
Buh Rabbit pint ’e finger, jes’ sail right obah in dey an w’en 
’e sail obah in dey, ’e sail obah on a muddah dog an six haid 
o’ puppy. Dey him an de dog. Dog beat ’im up. Lak tuh kilt ’im. 
Dog run attah ’im, try to ketch ’im. Ez dey run out, run pass 
Buh Rabbit. De Fox was runnin by. Dog hab ’im in a speed. 

Ez dey pass by Fox seh, “Aw right, Buh Rabbit! Dat aw 
right! I do fo’ you!” 

Buh Rabbit jump up an clap ’e hans an seh, “Sue Boy! Sue 
Boy! do fo’ me now!” 

Houn musta been name Sue. 

G. W. C. 


YOU CAN’ HEAD BUDDAH RABBIT * 


The ancient and universal theme of the Three Tasks comes to South 
Carolina coastal Negroes through the rabbit’s desire to win his sweet- 
heart or achieve more wisdom. Sometimes he must have Mister Man’s 
daughter and sometimes the King’s daughter. From Murrell’s Inlet and 
St. Helena Island these tales have been taken. 

In Richard C. Bundy’s Folk-Tales from Liberia 29 occurs an animal 
story in which Nymo visits a bush doctor requesting more wisdom and 
is given three tasks: the capture of the python and all the rice-birds, and 
the securing of a leopard’s tooth. Substitution of local animals places the 
same story in South Carolina. Other references are: Christensen, 36; 
Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, 198; Johnson, 142; Jones, 17, 99, 117; 
Parsons, 14-19; Sale, 33; Beauchamp,?° Herskovits,?1 Swanton.?2 

For the rabbit’s fiddling proclivity, see especially: Adams, 171-182. 
Certain points in this account occur in the Rabbit and Alligator stories, 
also. 


Less see now! What de fus stahtin 0’ dat? Lemme see! Bud- 
dah Rabbit is ALL de bes’ story. Lemme see! Oh, yes! 


28 From Murrell’s Inlet. 

29 Bundy, Richard C., “Folk-Tales from Liberia (in abstract)”, 
J.A.F'.L., 32: 406-27, July-September, 1919. 

80 Beauchamp, W. M., “Onondaga Tales”, J.A.F.L., 2: 261-270, July- 
September, 1889. 

81 Herskovits, Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits, “Tales in Pidgin 
English from Ashanti,” J.A.F.L., 50: 52-101, January-March, 1937. 

82 Swanton, John R., “Some Chitimacha Myths and Beliefs,” J.A.F.L., 
80: 474-478, October-December, 1917. 
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Now Mistah Man hab but ONE gal. Buddah Rabbit want dat 
one. So Buddah Rabbit ax Mistah Man kin he maay he gal. 

Den Mistah Man seh, “Young man, you axin fo MY dahta?” 

“Yes SUH!” 

“Well, young man, I tell you TREE ting you hab to do fo’ 
you earns MY dahta!”’ 

“Wha dat, suh?” 

“Tree ting! You do TREE ting you kin eahn my dahta! Dese 
tree: ONE—fetch me NINE BLACK-BUD LIVE!” 

“All right suh! ALL RIGHT SUH!” 

So Buddah Rabbit went, got ’im crocus sack. An he trew it 
on he back! Buddah Rabbit put de crocus sack on ’e back an 
gwine on down in de ole fiel’ wey de black-bud flyin’ ’roun. Dey 
he hab de crocus sack on ’e back an de fiddle in ’e han’. He gone 
out in de fiel’ undah de ole simmon tree wey de black-bud 
lightin. He staht he lil chune! Dey he got he lil fiddle goin! 

“HA Y—DEY—DUH 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle! 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle. 

Fiddle, diddle, fiddle, diddle DEE! 

HA Y—DEY—DUH 

FIDDLE, DIDDLE, FIDDLE, DIDDLE 

FIDDLE, DIDDLE, FIDDLE, DIDDLE, DEE! 

HEY—EEP!” 

By dis time de black-buds hyeh him. One big ole KING black- 
bud SWOOP down! Swoop down! 

“Hey, Buddah Rabbit! Whut you doin’ down dey? You looks 
lak you habin a nice time!” 

Dey Buddah Rabbit, playin on ’e fiddle an STICKIN HE 
HAID in’e sack! OPEN HE CROCUS an stickin he haid IN de 
sack an OUT de sack! IN de sack an OUT de sack! 

De sing out: “BET YOU ALL CAN’ DO DIS!” 

You’d tink Buddah Rabbit gittin sumpin GOOD outah dat 
sack! Man! Dey he stick he haid in an pull it out! Stick it in an 
pull it out! 

An Buddah Rabbit seh, “See me stickin my haid in de sack 
an pullin’ em out. Bet NINE O’ YOU ALL CAN’ DO DIS 
’*thout techin de sack!’’ 

Black-buds come swoopin! Thot dey wuz doin great now. 
NOT A ONE MEK A MISS! HYEH COME ALL DE NINE 
BLACK-BUDS right in Buddah Rabbit sack! NINE! NINE, 
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ONE TIME! NINE all fly right in. Buddah Rabbit sack! Bud- 
dah Rabbit close up he sack! Tie up he sack. Trow de black- 
bud on he shouldah an haidin fo Mistah Man house, he gwine! 

Mistah Man see him comin. “Buddah Rabbit, you come, eh?” 

“Yes, SUH!” 

“Got nine live black-bud in you sack?” 

“Yes, SUH?” 

“Well, nuddah ting yet I wants you to do!” 

“Yes, SUH!” 

“You got to go git me a tush out a live gatah mout’! A LIVE 
TUSH out a gatah mout’! An attah dat you hab tuh bring me 
some deer milk! KIN YOU DO DAT?” 

Buddah Rabbit study. He study a lil. “YES SUH! Kin do 
dat too!” 

Buddah Rabbit tek he fiddle an grab he lil chune an gone on 
down to de ribbuh. 

“HE Y—DEY—DUH 

FIDDLE, DIDDLE, FIDDLE, DIDDLE! 
FIDDLE, DIDDLE, DIDDLE! 

Fiddle, diddle, fiddle, diddle! 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle! 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, DEE! 

HE Y—DEY—DUH 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle! 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle! 

FIDDLE, DIDDLE, DIDDLE, DIDDLE, DEE! 
HE Y—EEP!” 

Fus news hyeh Buddah Gatah pop up out de ribbuh! “Hey, 
Buddah Rabbit! Nice music you mekin!” 

“Whut you seh, Buddah Gatah? Come on, less us hab us a 
GOOD time!” 

“Yeh, Buddah Rabbit!” 

“Less us C-sass-say an D-sass-say some!” 

Dey Buddah Gatah! Come WIDE LOOSE! Come ALL he 
paws open! Come WIDE LOOSE! 

“Lemme larn you to dance, Buddah Gatah! Now Buddah 
Gatah, w’en I play dis chune, Ah wan’ you to C-sass-say round. 
C-sass-say ! C-sass-say an shet you eye! An w’en I seh, ‘Bal- 
an-say ! C-sass-say!’ you mus’ swing roun, shet you eye, open 
you mout’ an CRAWL TRU MY FOOTS’?” 

Buddah Gatah didn’ hab no mo sense! 
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Buddah Gatah, he C-sass-say! He C-sass-say! C-sass-say! 

Bout dat time Buddah Rabbit hollah: “BAL-AN-SAY! C- 
SASS-SAY !” 

Buddah Rabbit grab he hammah out he pocket, draw back 
an hit Buddah Gatah tush, Boom! Boom! Knock de tush clean 
in de groun’. Knock de tush fall on de groun’. 

BOONK! CHOONK! BOONK! CHOONK! Po Buddah Gatah 
fall in de Waccamaw! *° 

Buddah Rabbit grab de gatah tush an gone on tuh Mistah 
Man. 

An de man see it a LIVE gatah tush. Yas suh! Buddah Rab- 
bit gone caa’y de tush. 

“Got de gatah tush?” 

SY os 5U EH. 

“Now, nyung man, bring me some milk! Got to git me some 
deer milk. T’ink you kin do dat?” 

Buddah Rabbit study. He shuck ’e haid. He tink dat man 
wanna a whole LOT fo dat dahta! He study WAY BACK 
YONDAH! He gone git he pail. Can’ haid Buddah Rabbit. 
Lemme see how he caa’y he pail! He tie he pail lak you ties 
a half-a-sack—Some call it nam-sack! An he tek he fiddle an 
hab he bow an he gone WAY DOWN in de woods an he strak 
up a lonesome piece. 

‘“‘Hey—dey—duh 

Fiddle, diddle, fiddle diddle! 
Fiddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, DEE! 
Hey—dey—duh 

Fiddle, diddle, fiddle, diddle! 
Fiddle, diddle, diddle! 

Fiddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, DEE! 
HEY—EEP!” 

Down in de swamp wey he know deer hab to trabbel. Plenty 
deer track. Lil paat’ side de swamp. An a fawk tree! Tree grow 
up fum de groun’ an’ ’vide off an grow back togeddah. Big ole 
live-oak tree. 

Buddah Rabbit he jump tru de tree! Jump tru de tree. He 
jump! Jump! 

Now Buddah Deer in de muttle** bushes. He pay ’tention! 
Pay ’tention. 


83 The Waccamaw River runs through this section of South Carolina. 
34 Myrtle. 
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Buddah Rabbit de out-jumpinest animal dey is! An Buddah 
Rabbit jumpin tru a fawk tree! Two lim grow CLOSE to- 
geddah! 

“Wha you doin Buddah Rabbit?” 

Too close fo deer to go tru! 

Buddah Rabbit sing out: “Oh, you can’ do dis! You do dis, 
I know you de bes’ man! I bet you ten dollah I kin beat you 
jumpin!” 

“Yeh, Buddah Rabbit?” 

“Yeh, Buddah Deer! I kin beat you jumpin!” 

Look so easy! Buddah Rabbit play he lil chune, gone on tru 
an straighten hisself! Hyeh come Buddah Deer follah Buddah 
Rabbit! Wedge hisself hahd an fas’! Couldn’ git out! Couldn’ 
go nuh come! 

Buddah Rabbit trow down he fiddle. He grab he pail! Sech 
a milkin he had! A milkin he had! A milkin! Buddah Deer 
couldn’ come nuh go! Deer prancin! He milkin. Deer prancin. 
He busy. He MILKIN. One tit one hand; nuddah in he nuddah. 
Deer prance. He milk! DEER milk! DEER milk! Wild DEER 
IN DE WOODS he milkin for ONE DAHTA! Milk in one han’; 
fiddle in duddah. He struck out an leabe Buddah Deer fasten. 

Buddah Rabbit haid fo de man house wey he caa’y de res’ 0’ 
he materials to. Dey Mistah Man. 

“Buddah Rabbit, git you milk? You DOES? Well! You 
fetched de NINE black-bud live.” 

iy eaniy 

“An de live tush out de Gatah mout’!’’ 

“Yeah!” 

“An de DEER MILK!” 

“Yeah!” 

“Well, you’s a putty shahp fellah! Ef you all dat shahp, you 
shahp nuff tuh git my dahta thout axin me fo she! You git nine 
black-bud live, a live gatah tush, a pail o’ wile deer milk! Man, 
you shahp nuff to maay ANY man dahta thout axin fo huh!” 

An Buddah Rabbit didn’ hab to fool DAT gal out! She wuz 
ON TO IT! Dey went out buggy ridin. All right! Be back attah 
wile! Buddah Rabbit ALL DRESS DOWN! AN BOWED UP! 
All dress to det! An dey gone buggy ridin an Mistah Man didn’ 
see he dahta NO MO tell he meets huh in trabelin! 

Buddah Rabbit tell de gal: “Oh, shuh! Had to go to all dat 
trubble! I moughts well steal you fus’ time!” 
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So, Honey, dat Buddah Black-bud, Buddah Gatah, an Bud- 
dah Deer talk. You can’ haid Buddah Rabbit! 
GaAvy...C. 


THREE TASKS * 


Bruh Rabbit went to cote King daughtah en King tell um: 
“If you go to wuk en ketch deer en git eye watah outa deer eye, 
you kin marry muh daughtah.” 

Bruh Rabbit went out wid half-hitch ob rope een ’e han en 
meet Bruh Deer. 

’"E seh, “Bruh Deer, O, Bruh Deer, bet you can’ put yo haid 
tru dis rope.” 

Bruh Deer seh ’e bet ’e kin, so ’e put ’e haid een rope. 

Bruh Rabbit pull rope tight en seh, ‘““Bruh Deer, cry—cry, 
Bruh Deer,” en Bruh Rabbit ketch tear in bottle en carry um 
to King. 

King seh, “Bruh Rabbit, dis ain’ nuf, yet. Go git crokah sac 
full ob black bud en you kin marry muh daughtah.” 

Bruh Rabbit gone. ’E see flock of black bud, ’e seh, “Black 
Bud, O, Bruh Black Bud, bet you can’ come down en full up dis 
bag.’”’ Black bud come en full up bag en Bruh Rabbit carry um 
to King. 

King seh, “Pretty good, but if you git rattlesnake eye toot, 
you kin marry muh daughtah.” 

Now Bruh Rabbit gone to Bruh Rattlesnake, seh, ‘““Bruh 
Rattlesnake, bet you can’ open you mout en lemme git one of 
you teef.” Bruh Rattlesnake ain’ seh nuttin. But ’e gone en 
crawl down Bruh Rabbit stan’. 

Atter while, Bruh Rabbit gone to ’e hole. ’E look down um 
en ’e spicious. ’E seh, “Bruh Hole, O, Bruh Hole.” Hole ain’ seh 
nuttin. Bruh Rabbit seh, ‘Dat mighty strange, muh hole doan 
seh nuttin,” so ’e gone. Next time ’e gone to hole en seh, “‘Bruh 
Hole, O, Bruh Hole,” hole say “Huh!” 

Bruh Rabbit laugh en seh, “Ha, uh known sumptin’ bin een 
muh hole.” 

C. R. M. 


85 From St. Helena Island. 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT * 


These two following accounts have not been recorded from this section 
before. 


Dis story be *bout de fox en de cat. De fox seh he hab many 
tricks tuh help self in time ob trouble. De cat seh he hab only 
one trick. Shortly attah dey scuss dis mattah, dey see dawg 
comin’. Cat run up tree en dawg baak en baak at her, but he 
can’ ketch um. 

Fox try all his ten trick but, attah all, dog ketch fox. So cat 
seh: ‘One good trick bettuh dan ten ones not so good.” 

C. R. M. 


BUH RABBIT AND RATTLESNAKE 


For a Mexican version see Boas.37 


Man bin walkin’ ’long de paat’ en see big rattlesnake stretch 
out stiff wid cole. Man seh, “Poor rattlesnake, ’e froze tuh 
det’ iffen uh lef’ um heah,” so man lif’ um up, pit um een ’e 
bosom en go ’long. 

Attah while, rattlesnake ’e warm, ’e lif’ ’e haid en seh: “Uh 
gwine bite you, Man.” 

De man bin bery oneasy. ’E meet Buh Rabbit ub de paat’ en 
’e tell um ’bout whut de rattlesnake seh. Buh Rabbit scratch 
’e haid en seh: “Wey you is fin’ rattlesnake, Man?” 

Man is tell um. 

Buh Rabbit seh tuh rattlesnake: ‘Snake, Man fin’ you in de 
paat’, enty?” 

Rattlesnake seh ‘‘un-hun” dat is wey Man is fin’ um. 

Buh Rabbit seh: “All right, come long en show me jes wey 
you is fin’ rattlesnake, Man.” 

Dey go ’long paat’, ontil dey is come to de spot en Man seh: 
“Right dey uh is fin’ rattlesnake.” 

Buh Rabbit seh: “Rattlesnake, dat bin place wey Man is fin’ 
you, eh?” 

Rattlesnake shake ’e haid, “uh-huh.” 

Buh Rabbit seh: “Jump down dey, rattlesnake, en lemme 
fuh see you ’zackly how Man is fin’ you.” 


86 Beaufort County. 


87 Boas, Franz, “Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,” J.A.F.L., 25:204-260, 
July-September, 1912. 
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Rattlesnake jump down en lie een paat’. 
Den Buh Rabbit is seh to Man: “Dey you is, now lef’ um 
right wey you is fin’ um.” 
Cc. R. M. 


BUDDAH BEAR PLAYS DEAD 


It is usually the fox or the wolf who plays dead in an attempt to catch 
the rabbit; but the story tellers at Murrell’s Inlet would have the bear, 
with his dull wit, the object of a trick that failed. Harris, in Uncle Remus, 
His Songs and Sayings, 53, uses the wolf, as do Christensen, 62, and Par- 
sons, 143, though the last named introduces a variant wherein the deer 
plays dead and the rabbit tricks him. Other variants are: Backus,?* Es- 
pinosa,®? Gerber,*® Johnson,*1 Parsons.42 


One day Buddah Rabbit ketch up wid Buddah Bear. 


Dey mek a out-cry Buddah Bear daid! Now, Buddah Rab- 
bit glad he daid. Won’ boddah him no mo! But he wantah be 
sho’ Buddah Bear daid! 


Buddah Bear lyin up stretch out in de bed. Ain’ breadin. 


Buddah Rabbit come squinch up by de do’. All de oddah ani- 
mal in de house. Buddah Rabbit squinch up by de do’ an seh 
awful sad: “My! My! So Buddah Bear daid!”’ 


An all de oddah animal seh: “‘Yas. Po’ Buddah Bear daid.”’ 


An Buddah Rabbit stan’ to de do’ all squinch up an he 
steddy ** a plan to fin’ out weddah Bear daid or no. An atter 
while he sing out: ‘‘Dey allus tell me ef a bear daid he tuhn 
obah an groan tree time.” 


Big ole Buddah Bear he tuhn hisse’f obah an groan. 


Buddah Rabbit stretch hisse’f up an ram he hans in he 
pocket. “Hah! Hah! Gracious!” he seh, “‘A daid Buddah Bear 
cain’ groan lak dat.” 

An Buddah Rabbit jump out de do’ an sell out ** and Buddah 


38 Backus, Emma M., “Folk-Tales from Georgia,” J.A.F.L., 13: 19-82, 
January-March, 1900. 

39 Espinosa, Aurelio M., “Pueblo Indian Folk Tales,” J.A.F.L., 49: 69- 
133, January-June, 1936. 

40 Gerber, A., “Uncle Remus Traced to the Old World,” J.A.F.L., 6: 
245-257, October-December, 1893. 

41 Johnson, John H., “Folk-Lore from Antigua, British West Indies,” 
J.A.F.L., 34: 40-88, January-March, 1921. 

42 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.AF.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 

43 Study. 

44 Sometimes “shell out”—to run rapidly. 
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Bear right in behine him! Bear jump up an follah him—sheet 
an all—but nuttin to it! Buddah Bear cain’ run wid Buddah 
Rabbit! 

G. W. C. 


BUDDAH BEAR’S FISH 


Playing dead in the road is a familiar scheme in animal lore. At Mur- 
rell’s Inlet, the bear is the victim. How the rabbit gets fish for his dinner 
is also a frequent story. Harris, in Uncle Remus, His Songs and His 
Sayings, 72, makes the fox lose his game; Christensen, 26, gets the story 
from Beaufort and the wolf is the victim; and Johnson, 146, introduces 
the man to catch the wolf who is the rabbit’s victim. Johnson says this 
story is unusual in South Carolina, though it is familiar in the Bahamas. 
Other references are: Lasley,*® Parsons,‘6 Parsons.47 


One time Buddah Bear caught him a nice mess o’ fish. Bud- 
dah Bear meet Buddah Rabbit an de fish mek Buddah Rabbit 
want some so bad! He tink up a plan. He gone tru de woods 
head o’ Buddah Bear. He git in de paat’ en lied down lak ’e 
daid. Buddah Bear come on long. He see Buddah Rabbit lie 
stretch out lak ’e daid rabbit. 


7E seh: “My! My! Ain’ dat’s a pity! Dey’s a daid Buddah 
Rabbit!” 


Buddah Bear gone on. Buddah Rabbit jump up, run tru de 
woods agin, git on de paat’, fall, lied stretch out agin lak ’e 
daid. 


Buddah Bear come long. He look an he seh: “My! My! Ain’ 
dat a pity! Hyeh anuddah daid Buddah Rabbit!” 


An Buddah Bear keep on tell he meet fo’ daid Buddah Rab- 
bit. Den he lay he fish down by dat las’ Buddah Rabbit, an he 
tink ’e go git all dem daid Buddah Rabbit. So Buddah Bear 
walk. He walk an he walk. He walk. He walk tuh wey he staht 
fum. An he ain’ nebah see anuddah daid Buddah Rabbit yit! 
An Buddah Bear ’spicion wey he fish gone. 


45 Lasley, Mary, “Sac and Fox Tales,” J.A.F.L., 15: 170-178, July-Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

46 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.,” J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 

47 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 
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Buddah Rabbit ’faid Buddah Bear comin’ to hunt de fish. 
He git a lot o’ tuhnips and collahds he done awready steal out 
dem people gyahden. So he put de fish in de bottom of de pot 
an’ de tuhnips and collahds on top. An’ by dat time hyuh come 
Buddah Bear. 

Buddah Bear come and he hail: “Hey, Buddah Rabbit! Hey, 
Buddah Rabbit!’ 


Buddah Rabbit call: “Hey, Buddah Bear!” 


Buddah Bear ax: ‘“‘Ain’ you got my fish? You looks lak de 
same Buddah Rabbit I lay muh fish down by.” 

Buddah Rabbit call out: “No! No!” 

Buddah Bear seh, “I smells fish cookin’ !” 

Buddah Rabbit tell him: “No! No! Collahds an tuhnips! See 
dey! See dey!” An Buddah Rabbit stuh de collahds on top. 
“Plenty meat in hyeh! See! See de bacon? See?’ Buddah Rab- 
bit git de ole cook spoon stirrin’, stirrin’. 

Buddah Bear seh, “Buddah Rabbit, my nose ain’ fool me! 
Lemme stuh dat pot!” 

An Buddah Bear tek de long han’le spoon and tuhn up all 
de fish. 

An down de road Buddah Rabbit hab big business! Buddah 
Rabbit straighten out! Straighten out! Right tru de woods dey 
gone! 

But Buddah Bear nebbah ketch Buddah Rabbit! No suh! 


Go WG: 


BUDDAH DEER AN BUDDAH COOTAH RUN A RACE 


Aesop’s classic account of the race between the tortoise and the hare 
is considerably livened in South Carolina when the cooter challenges the 
deer and runs the race. At Murrell’s Inlet the king’s daughter is the 
cooter’s reward. Harris, in Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings, 
xiii-xiv, gives a version that Smith, note p. 16, also uses. Without the 
king’s daughter, it is very like the account below. Parsons, 79, Jones, 5, 
and Stewart 48 give other versions, all without the reward. Again Harris, 
in Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings, p. 86, stages a race involv- 
ing the “Terrypin”, but the rabbit is the other contestant, as in Aesop. 


48 Stewart, Sadie E., “Seven Folk-Tales from the Sea Islands, South 
Carolina,” J.A.F.L., 32: 394-396, July-September, 1919. 
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See, also: Christensen, 5; Speck, 138; Backus,49 Bacon and Parsons °° 
Boas,®! Espinosa,®? Oertel,53 Parsons,®°4 Parsons,°> and Swanton.°® 


De King hab a dahta. Buddah Deer and Buddah Cootah all 
two bot’ wantin de King dahta. Buddah Deer an’ Buddah 
Cootah runnin race fo’ de King dahta. Cotin de King dahta. 
Hab a ten mile race. Tell ’em anyone kin beat de race git de 
dahta. Buddah Cootah tell Buddah Deer he can’ run on de lan’. 
Run in de ditch! 

Buddah Deer tell ’im: “Anywey you run all right! I know 
I goin’ git de gal! You foot too shawt! YOU can’ run!” 

Buddah Cootah ax ’im: “Wen us race come off ?” 

“Tursday !” 

“Tursday ?” 

“Yas! Right hyah de fus’ mile pos’.” 

“Well,” Buddah Cootah tell Buddah Deer, “I goin show you 
sumpin. I goin show you whut a shawt foot man do wid a long 
foot man!” *” 

King count an de race staht. Cootah get in de ditch an git 
nine oddah cootah in ditech—one on ebry mile pos’ an him mek 
de ten! Him goin staht right hyuh! 


So attah dey ready de gal settin side she fadder, King seh, 
“Now, boy, hyuh de time!” 

Cootah git in ditch. Buddah Deer tek de road. Hit de fus 
mile pos’, “Hey, Buddah Cootah!” 


Hyuh Buddah Cootah stick he haid out de ditch, “Come on, 
man! I gone on! Taut ** you could run!” 


Buddah Deer jump ten foot! Hyuh he gone high-tailin down 


49 Backus, Emma M., “Animal Tales from North Carolina,” J.A.F.L., 
11: 284-291, October-December, 1898. 

50 Bacon, A. M. and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1922. 

51 Boas, Franz, “Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,” J.A.F.L., 25: 204-260, 
July-September, 1912. 

52 Hspinosa, Aurelio M., “Pueblo Indian Folk Tales,” J.A.F.L., 49: 69- 
132, January-June, 1936. 

53 Oertel, Hanns, ‘‘Notes on Six Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast” 
(notes and queries), J.A.F.L., 2: 309, October-December, 1889. 

54 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 

55 Parsons, Elsie Clews, ‘“Folk-Tales Collected at Miami, Fla.,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 222-227, April-June, 1917. 

56 Swanton, John R., “Animal Stories from the Indians of the Muskho- 
gean Stock,” J.A.F.L., 26: 193-218, July-September, 1913. 

57 This expression occurs in Gonzales, With Aesop Along the Black 
Border, p. 139. 

58 Thought. 
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de road! Come tuh nex mile pos’! Buddah Cootah been dey 
fus’! Same way ebbah time. Hit de ten mile pos’, ““Hey, Buddah 
Cootah!” 

“Hyuh I is, Buddah Deer! I tuhnin back, boy! Been hyuh 
tell I tuhnin back!” 

W’en Buddah Deer git back tuh de stahtin place, hyuh he 
fin’ Buddah Cootah done git out de ditch, beat de race an stan’ 
side de gal, hab de gal HUG UP! 

Buddah Deer fall daid! 


Been skinnin deer fum dat time tell now; Deer run fum 
dawg—run right in de gun mout’! 
GawsG; 


BRUH COOTAH AN BRUH DEER 


A Beaufort County story, showing a variation of the preceding ac- 
count, and locating the race on the road to Club Bridge, is much less in- 
volved. 


Bruh Cootah tell Bruh Deer, “Bet you can’ beat me to de 
mile pos’.” 

Bruh Deer seh, ‘‘Bet uh kin.” 

Now Bruh Cootah hab great nation ob people. ’E put one to 
ebry mile pos’, string whole way down tuh Club Bridge. W’en 
dey come out an staht fo’ run, Deer strak out an lef’ Cootah 
way behine. ’E got to fus’ mile pos’, see Cootah. 

Bruh Deer go on tuh nex mile pos’. ’E seh, “Who dat dere?” 

Cootah seh, ‘‘Me.” 

Bruh Deer seh, “Gracious Gawd, how you git hyuh?” 

Bruh Cootah seh, ‘““Nebbah min’. You see me hyuh, enty?” 

Bruh Deer seh, “‘Well, lemme put out tuh nex station,” en he 
run tuh git tuh las’ pos’. 

W’en ’e git dey, Cootah seh, ‘‘Hyuh ah is.” 

En Bruh Cootah beat dat race. 


DOG AND DOG HEAD 


Many versions of this story have been recorded in Beaufort County, 
beginning with Christensen, 87, where it is combined with other themes. 
Parsons °° et seg., has other accounts, as does Johnson, 136, but so far, 
they all concern the rabbit and other animals. The combination of the 
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fox, frog, and the pies seems to be a new arrangement. See Bacon and 
Parsons 5 for an unusual variant. 


Bruh Fox an Bruh Frog gone to buy dog. Dey hab four pie 
apiece. Bruh Fox see Bruh Frog troat wuk up an down an ’e 
ax ’im ef ’e eat pie. Bruh Frog seh yeah ’e eat one pie. Bruh Fox 
seh, ‘‘Well uh gonna eat one 0’ mine.” 


W’en dey git to spot to buy dog, Bruh Fox hab his fo’ pie but 
Bruh Frog didn’ hab but two, so Bruh Fox buy a live dog, 
Bruh Frog couldn’ git but dog haid. 


On de way home, Bruh Fox dog run up deer in swamp. Bruh 
Frog run tru swamp. ’E knock Bruh Fox dog off deer and set 
him dog haid puntop um an he holler, “Bruh Fox, O, Bruh 
Fox, muh dog haid done ketch deer.”’ 


Bruh Fox come and Bruh Frog tell um tuh gone brung 
wagin fo’ carry deer home. Bruh Fox gone, but ’e schemy. 
Shame! W’en ’e git close de spot w’ere deer been, ’e take whip 
an w’ip tree en holler, “Do Maussa, please, ain’ muh dog ketch 
deer, been Bruh Frog dog ketch um.” 


Bruh Frog yere hollerin’ so ’e unloose ’e dog haid an tuk tuh 
de swamp. Bruh Fox pit deer in wagin an carry um home, so 
Bruh Frog git nuttin off dat deer. 

Cc. R. M. 


Murrell’s Inlet furnishes a more complete account of the dog and dog 
head, including the mock whipping and the rabbit’s habitual trickery. 


One time dey wuz Buddah Rabbit an Buddah Frog. Dey hab 
some PEAS and dey plannin on swappin de peas tuh Mistah 
Man for a dog. 


You know Buddah Frog does allus be SWALLAHIN. Swal- 
lahin lak he eatin sumpin. An Buddah Rabbit ’e tink Buddah 
Frog wuz eatin. An ’e tink: “I bettah eat some MY pea, too! 
Dere Buddah Frog eatin pea.” So ebah time Buddah Frog 
swallah, Buddah Rabbit HE swallah. Eatin pea! 

Now hyuh Buddah Frog hab he WHOLE BUSHEL! Bot’ 
caay de peas at de same time tuh pay fo de dog. Mejah up. 
Buddah Frog hab he whole ’mount. But Buddah Rabbit wuh 
SHAWT MEJAH. You see, ’e had eat some ’e pea. So de man 


5° Bacon, A. M. and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1922. 
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gib Buddah Frog a WHOLE dog. Buddah Rabbit didn’ git 
nuttin but a HAID. A dog haid. 


Buddah Rabbit stick he leetle dog haid down in ’e pocket, 
suh, an come on. Buddah Frog ’e hop long an ’e dog run ahaid. 
’E hit trail. Went tootlin off in de bushes an jump a deer! Big 
ole buck deer! An he run em down en KETCH de deer. 

Buddah Frog wuz mekin it to de deer an Buddah Rabbit run 
en git dere fus’! An ’e run Buddah Frog dog away en put he 
dog haid down dere by de deer! ’Bout dat time Buddah Frog 
come hoppin’ up. Seh: “MY dog jump dat deer!” 

“No, Buddah Frog. Wuz MY dog! My dog haid wuz right 
TO de deer! See?” 

Buddah Frog seh: “Dog haid couldn’ ketch deer.” 

Buddah Rabbit seh: “Yas, my dog haid ketch dat deer.” 

So now Buddah Frog hop on off in de wood an call he dog 
an get a stick an BEAT ’gainst a tree! He BEAT ’gainst a 
tree! Beat ’gainst a tree! An ebah lick he gib de tree, ’e holler: 
“Do Maussa! Do Maussa! Do Maussa! Tain’ my dog. Maussa! 
Tain’ my dog, Maussa! Tain’ my dog, Maussa! Buddah Rabbit 
dog ketch you deer! (Ah VAM! Ah VAM! Ah VAM!) Tain’ 
MY dog, Maussa! Tain’ my dog! Tain’ my dog! Wuz Buddah 
RABBIT dog! DO Maussa! DO Maussa! DO Maussa!” 

Buddah Rabbit listen! Listen! He seh: “Hunh! Wuzn’ MY 
dog! Who ebah see a dog HAID ketch a deer befo’ ?”’ 


HUNH! Stick ’e dog haid in ’e pocket an gone on. Seh: “Dat 
sho wuz Buddah Frog dog ketch dat deer!” 


So Buddah Frog skin ’e deer an gone on home. 
G. W. C. 


BUDDAH FROG, BUDDAH SQUEL,” AND BUDDAH 
RABBIT 


Blinding someone as a trick for escape is a widely developed theme. 
Few stories utilizing the ruse, however, have been recorded in South 
Carolina. This story is from Murrell’s Inlet. Parsons, 26, 78, has dis- 
covered the situation in a version of the Tarbaby. See Bacon and Par- 
sons,®! Parsons.®? 


60 Squirrel. 

61 Bacon, A. M., and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1922. 

62 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 
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I don’ know weddah I tol’ you dat ting ’bout de Frog en de 
Squel en de Rabbit! Sumpin lak dat. Know de Frog wuz de 
watchman. Now less see! Less see! De Squel—dey hab ’im up. 
Less see! De Squel mussah et Buddah Rabbit mutton cawn.% 
Buddah Rabbit git at im en Buddah Squel gone up a tree. Dey 
hab im up en Buddah Squel git way en gone up de tree. 

Now Buddah Rabbit he couldn’ climb. Squel up de tree. So 
Buddah Rabbit gone home tuh git ’e gun tuh shoot de Squel 
down. Leab Buddah Bull Frog tuh WATCH. Watch Buddah 
Squel tell ’e come. 

Now hyuh Buddah Squel up de tree CHAWIN. Poppin lil 
stick. Chawin. 

Buddah Rabbit had tell Buddah Frog, “Watch dat tree!” en 
Buddah Bull Frog seh, ‘‘Oh, all right, Buddah Squel nebbah 
come down by me!” 

Hyuh Buddah Squel chawin. Buddah Frog seh: ‘““Whut dat 
you chawin Buddah Squel? Whut you chawin?”’ 

Buddah Squel seh: “I eatin some groun’ pea up hyuh!”’ 

Chatterrup! Chatterrup! Chatterrup! Chatterrup! 

Buddah Bull Frog SO hongry. Seh: “Hey, Buddah Squel, 
whut you eatin up dere?” 

“Groun’ pea! Dem groun’ pea!”’ 

“Trow me some dese groun’ pea?” 

“All right! All right! Open you eye. Stretch ’em big! Open 
you han’! Open you mout’ WIDE! Eye big!” 

Buddah Bull Frog done jus’ lak Buddah Squel tell im! 
Stretch ’e eye WIDE, min’! Open ’e eye WIDE now! Stretch! 
Buddah Squel let go dat big han’ful groun’ up red peppah en 
black peppah en salt mix! Red peppah en black peppah en salt 
all grin’ up togeddah! Hab um in ’e pocket! Buddah Squel all 
time tote dat tuh fool people wid. 

Buddah Bull Frog shet ’e mout’! Grab ’e han’ to ’e eye! 

Buddah Squel come right down by Buddah Bull Frog en 
GONE! 

Buddah Rabbit come back. “‘Wey Buddah Squel?” 

Buddah Bull Frog try tuh look up en couldn’ do no business! 
Seh, “He up dey!” 

Buddah Rabbit seh: “I ain’ shum!” ® 

“He up dey! He up dey do’! He duh up dey!” 


63 Roasting ears. 
64 See him. 
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“T ain’ shum. Whu’ de mattah? Buddah Squel spit tobacco 
in you eye?” 

Pop-eye frog! 

“NO 1 

“Whu’ de mattah den?” 

“Trash fall in em.” 

“T ain’ see Buddah Squel!”’ 

“Up dey, do’! Up dey!” 

Buddah Rabbit git mad wid Buddah Bull Frog ’cause he let 
Buddah Squel gone en he haul back en lick Buddah Bull Frog 
on ’e back wid ’e gun en Buddah Bull Frog gone ovah-boa’d. 
Buddah Bull Frog gone in watah tuh cool he eye. 

“Boonk! Boonk!”’ 

Watah cool em. 

Squel done eat de rabbit mutton cawn en den git way! 

G. W. C. 


BUH RABBIT AN BUH PARTRIDGE 


The partridge is one of the few animals allowed to get the best of the 
rabbit. But the partridge is smaller than the rabbit, even as the rabbit 
is smaller than most of his victims. The Fatal Imitation is another of the 
classic situations found in folk tales. Harris, in Told by Uncle Remus, 
126, 141, tells how Craney Crow lost his head, and the fox lost his. John- 
son, 146, and Parsons, 33, have recorded several stories from Beaufort 
County, some of which substitute the rooster for the partridge. One of 
Parsons’ accounts is quoted in Krappe, 107. A version from Alabama 
has been contributed by students in Tuskegee Institute.65 An Indian 
variation is given by Speck.®® See also: Fauset,®? Newell,®8 Parsons,®9 
Parsons.7" 


Yas. Buh Rabbit skin de gatah tail en mek im uh whip en 
hang de whip een de simmon tree tuh dry. 


Buh Patridge come long en git Buh Rabbit w’ip jus’ w’en it 
dry en Buh Patridge caay it home. Den Buh Patridge come 


65 J.A.F.L., 82: 397, July-September, 1919. 

66 Speck, F. G., “Penobscot Tales,” J.A.F’.L., 28: 52-58, January-March, 
1915. 

67 Fauset, Arthur Huff, “Negro Folk Tales from the South,” J.A.F.L., 
40: 213-303, July-September, 1927. 

68 Newell, W. W., “Negro Superstitions of European Origin,” J.A.F.L., 
12: 294-295, October-December, 1899. 

69 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Tales Collected at Miami, Fla.”, 
J.AF.L., 30: 222-227, April-June, 1917. 

70 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.”, J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 
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back tuh de same simmon tree dat Buh Rabbit hab hang ’e 
gatah tail up in. Wen Buh Rabbit come tippin by, Buh Patridge 
layin up dey wid ’e haid undeh ’e wing. Buh Rabbit look wid all 
two he eye. ’E walk roun’ de tree en see Buh Patridge standin 
dey wid ’e haid off. Buh Rabbit staht in tuh run. 

Buh Patridge hail Buh Rabbit: “Hey, Buh Rabbit! Come 
hyuh!” 

Wen Buh Rabbit come, ’e seh, ‘‘“Hey, Buh Patridge, wey 
you haid?” 

Buh Patridge seh, “I eat uh piece o’ gatah tail while ago en 
muh haid come off. Ah laks it wid muh haid off. Now wen it 
cole lak it be or rainin’ ah kin leab muh haid tuh de house out 
de weddah wen ah goes off!” 

Buh Rabbit tink awile en ’e seh, “I bliebe I tek my haid off, 
too!” 

He run on home en gone tuh’e wife. ’E tell ’er. ’E seh, ““Buh 
Patridge libin en talkin en ’e fat! En he haid cut off! Ah wan’ 
my haid cut off!” 

’E wife staht in cryin. Den Buh Rabbit lay im haid down on 
de choppin block w’ere ’e splits ’e kindlin en tell ’e leetle gal, 
“Tek dat axe en cut off muh haid!” 

Now de leetle gal bliebe dat true ’bout Buh Patridge en she 
anxious tuh cut off Buh Rabbit haid ’cause she taut Buh Rab- 
bit wuh goin tuh keep right on libin. So she lif’ up de shawt 
han’le ax en come down “BLAM.” An Buh Rabbit haid roll 
off tuh one side en Buh Rabbit fluttah and gib ’e las’ hop. 

Yas, suh! Tek Buh Patridge tuh git de bes’ 0’ Buh Rabbit! 
Ah tell you! 

G. W. C. 


BUH PARTRIDGE PAY BUH RABBIT BACK 


Once dey wuz a patridge en Buh Rabbit. Dey lak tuh go to 
de dance. Dey lakin de same gal. So Buh Patridge settin on 
uh stump, pit ’e haid ondah ’e wing on de stump. En Buh 
Patridge seh, “Buh Rabbit kin you cut off you haid? Uh gonna 
cut off my haid fo’ I goes tuh de dance!” 

Buh Rabbit seh, “I’s gwine home cut off my haid!” 


So he gone on en ’e ax ’e wife tuh cut off ’e haid. Wife 
wouldn’ do em. Ax he muddah tuh cut off ’e haid. Muddah 
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wouldn’ do em. Ax he gal en tell de gal ’e gwine slap de fi’ out 
’er ef ’e don’ cut off ’e haid! 


Right den Buh Patridge come by. ’E seh, “Buh Rabbit, I cut 
off you haid!”’ 


Buh Rabbit pit ’e haid down on de stump en Buh Patridge 
chop down wid de axe. ‘“Wow!”’ En Buh Rabbit body pitch up! 


Buh Patridge seh not a bettah fun dey wuz, dan see Buh 
Rabbit pitch up een yahd wid ’e haid cut off! Seh, “Buh Rab- 
bit, yuh kin lie dere tell uh comes back.” 


Buh Patridge tek ’e haid out fum ondah ’e wing en gone on 
tuh de dance. Seh, “I’s bury Buh Rabbit wen uh comes back. 


Cea! 


Uh wants a piece o’ fresh meat fus’. 
G. W. C. 


TAR-BABY 


Probably the most often told animal story of the South concerns the 
tar-baby. Gonzales, in The Black Border, 343 and 346, gives the Jones and 
Harris versions. He also refers, p. 15, to the “tar pole” of Jamaica folk- 
lore. Harris, in Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings, 7, narrates 
The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story. Other writers about the tar-baby are 
Christensen, 62, Parsons, 25, and Davis.71 The mock plea element, when 
the rabbit gets tossed into the briar patch after begging to be punished 
in any other way, is not always the conclusion of the tar-baby stories. It 
is used in the Tell Tale Grease accounts, of which a good example may be 
found in Parsons, 12, as well as in one of the rabbit-wolf stories in this 
series. A version of the tar-baby, very similar to Johns’, occurs at Mur- 
rell’s Inlet and the briar patch incident concludes it. However, the story 
below, dealing with the billy goat and the rabbit and ending in a dif- 
ferent fashion, is less common. Though a great many references may be 
found for the Tar-Baby theme, a most comprehensive review is that of 
Espinosa,72 


Dey wuz a rabbit en uh Billy goat. Dey dry lan’ now.” All 
de animal ain’ hab no watah. Didn’ know how tuh git watah. 

So de Billy goat ax de rabbit, “Buh Rabbit! Wey you gittin 
all you watah fum? We can’ git no watah!” 

Buh Rabbit tell um, “Oh, man, I wake up soon in de mawnin 
en git my jew!” 

71 Davis, Henry C., ‘““Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina,” J.A.F.L., 27: 
241-254, July-September, 1914. 

72 Espinosa, Aurelio M., ““Notes on the Origin and History of the Tar- 


Baby Story,” J.A.F.L., 43: 129-209, April-June, 1930. 
73 Time of great drought. 
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Duh Billy goat tell em, ‘““No, man! We try dat! We don’ git 
no watah!” 

Buh Rabbit tell em, ‘“Yinnah won’ be quick nouf!”’ 

Buh Rabbit hab a well dig. Didn’ want none tuh know! Billy 
goat watch em dat night en Buh Rabbit gone down tuh ’e well 
jus’ a-whistl-erin. Billy goat gone tell all de animal. En dey 
sets a tar-baby.7* Mek a PURTY tar-baby! Set em close tuh 
Buh Rabbit well. Buh Rabbit gone down dat mawnin en see de 
tar-baby. 

“Hey, oh deah, Putty Gal!” 

Tar-baby ain’ seh nuttin. 

“You bettah talk wid me! Oh, ef I slaps you one time wid my 
right han’, I broke you jaw!” 

Tar-baby ain’ seh nuttin en ’e right han’ stick! 

“Ef I slaps you wid my lef’ han’ one time, I slaps you face 
one-sided! I slap gal wid muh lef’ han’ one time en I hab tuh 
pay twen’y-five dollah fuh em.” 

Tar-baby ain’ seh nuttin en ’e lef’ han’ stick! 

“Ef I kicks you wid dis foot, I buss you belly open!” 

Attah he done kick em wid ’e foot, dat right foot stick! 

“Oh, I wouldn’ wantuh kick you wid muh lef’ foot! Ah don’ 
know whut wouldn’ come o’ you! Ef I kicks you wid my lef’ 
foot—Oh, Gal, ah ain’ know whut ’e done fo you!” 

En all two bot’ ’e foots stick! 

“Well, I knows one ting! Uh got uh belly! I ain’ wantah butt 
you wid muh belly tall—tall. Uh got uh belly hyuh. I butt you 
wid my belly, buss you open!” 

"EK butt em wid ’e belly. Dat stick! 

“Well, uh got uh haid hyuh en uh teet! Oh, I got uh haid! 
Ef I butt you wid dis haid en bite you wid dis teet, you don’ do 
nuttin but die!’ 

He knock em wid ’e haid en ’e bite em wid ’e teet en all dat 
stick! 

"E stop. Can’ do nuttin now. 

Billy goat come. All duh animal come. Tell Buh Rabbit, “Oh! 
Hab we got you now! How come you tellin we you gittin watah 
off duh jew en now you tuh yo’ well?” 


74 Tar-baby pronounced Tah-baby. 
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En de Billy goat en all de animal tek Buh Rabbit fum duh 
tar-baby en caay ’im home en tell em, “We caay you home now 
en we don’ know w’ut we do wid you!” 

GoW Cz 


BUDDAH RABBIT AN DE KING 


This account from Murrell’s Inlet is more a character sketch than a 
plot, but it shows up the rabbit in a new role. At the same time, it de- 
scribes what might be a meeting in a Negro church today. 


Dis story goin be bout de King en de Rabbit en de dog. 


Well, lemme see now! One time dey wuz de beasties en ani- 
mil en all hab rangement tuh hab a boa’d meetin. So dey cided 
tuh staht duh meetin en all git togeddah en mek plan. Hab uh 
place tuh meet. A buildin dey nuse fo duh chu’ch. So wen dey 
all meet, dey pass uh law ef a man be lated *® he hab tuh pay, 
en de fine is de mount five dollah. You know de way of uh rab- 
bit. Is mighty keen en tricky. An um—so Buddah Rabbit—all 
de res’ o’ duh beasties met on time—Buddah Rabbit, he runnin 
roun’ peoples’ gyahdens, pinchin off peoples’ cabbage, lettuces, 
en collahds. All lak dat cause ’im tuh be LATED. He eat ’im 
stumick jam full en jump up, look at duh sun, cide he late en 
way he run! No way cept duh sun tuh tell whut time hit wuh. 


Wen he git dey ’e foun’ all de res’ ob um awready in meetin. 
Wen ’e git dey dey wuz all busy in meetin. Dey so busy dey not 
pay tention tuh Buddah Rabbit. 


Buddah Rabbit ’e squinch up en slip in. ’E didn’ hab time tuh 
git up een de middle paht ob duh chu’ch. ’Faid dey would fin’ 
’e wuz lated. So’e jump in, en, es ’e jump, ’e jus’ sot right down 
side de do’. Fuss seat side de do’! Now he didn’ know nuttin 
hine de do’. ’E settle down good. Jes’ notice duh King, tuh see 
ef duh King see he late. En wen ’e sot down, ’e happen tuh cut 
’e eye en see hine de do’. En ’e see hine de do’ uh great big, ole, 
long-year houn’! Houn’ wuzn’ payin no tention tuh Buddah 
Rabbit at duh time. But Buddah Rabbit payin tention tuh de 
houn’! So wen ’e look roun’ en see de houn’ ’e mek uh broke 
en staht tuh move. En dat mek duh King see im. So wen ’e mek 
dat broke and staht tuh move, en cause duh King tuh see im, 


75 Be late. 
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en de King see im mekin tuh run, ’e cas’ 7 ’e eye en seh: “SET 
DOWN, Buddah Rabbit!” 

Buddah Rabbit drap back down en grin. All right! Buddah 
Rabbit keep ’e eye en ’e mine on dat houn’. ’E see ’e can’ drug 
’im seat way—seat nail down! Can’ be move. 

De King look back—King animil—duh lion duh King. “SET 
DOWN, Buddah Rabbit!” 

Buddah Rabbit fall back down! ’E look roun’. Wen ’e see 
duh houn’ see im, ’e fuhgit hissef en jump up dis time. 

De King rare out, “Buddah Rabbit, uh tole you tuh SET 
DOWN!” 

Buddah Rabbit git up dat time! He mean business. ’E seh, 
“Buddah King, ef you ropes dat long-year houn’ dey, uh could 


set down.” 
GoOWaGe 


BUH RABBIT AN BUH GUINEA 


From Murrell’s Inlet comes this story which, as recorded in other sec- 
tions, usually concerns the partridge instead of the guinea. This account 
combines three old situations: mock fire, playing poisoned, and the buried 
tail. The rhymed ending here is frequently attached by the local racon- 
teur; other occasions in this series are cited in the account of the Lil Gal 
an de Wolf, and one of the rabbit-wolf stories. 

For other combinations of the three situations mentioned above, see 
Harris, Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings, 98, Nights With Uncle 
Remus, 230, 241, and Uncle Remus and His Friends, 77, Parsons, 30, 31, 
82; Cleare,77 Gerber,’® Parsons,’9 and Parsons.8° For the rhymed ending: 
Parsons, 145; Jones, 19, 106, 128 and Christensen, 104. 


Dey once wuz uh rabbit en uh guinea. Dey loves tuh wuk tu- 
geddah—Buh Rabbit en Buh Guinea. One day dey meets a 
cow. So dey tief de cow en kill ’e en lef’ um dey. Hab all de en- 
trail done clean. 

Den Buh Rabbit seh, “Oh, Buh Guinea! See dat red fi’ yon- 
dah? Go git piece o’ dat fi’ en we cook piece dis cow en eat um!” 
En Buh Rabbit show Buh Guinea de red sun. 


76 Cast. 

77 Cleare, W. T., “Four Folk-Tales From Fortune Island, Bahamas,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 228-229, April-June, 1917. 

78 Gerber, A., “Uncle Remus Traced to the Old World,” J.A.F.L., 6: 
245-257, October-December, 1893. 

79 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Ten Folk-Tales from the Cape Verde Is- 
lands,” J.A.F.L., 30: 230-238, April-June, 1917. 

80 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.”, J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 
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Buh Guinea fiy en fly. Buh Guinea fly uh day en uh night fo’ 
’e kin git to de sun, en den ’e couldn’ git dey. So ’e tuhn back. 
Wen ’e git back didn’ seen de cow. But ’e seen Buh Rabbit. 

Buh Rabbit seh, “Uh went off in de bush jes’ now en wink 
muh eye en Uh come back all de cow done sink down een duh 
groun’. Ain’ nuttin but de tail out! Now you en me kin pull 
de tail en git de cow!”’ 

Buh Rabbit hab caay all de meat en gib it to ’e kin animil— 
all de animil kin to im. 

So dey pull en dey pulls. Buh Rabbit ’e pull, en Buh Guinea 
’e pull, en duh tail pop off! Den Buh Rabbit seh, ‘‘Less us dig!’ 

En dey dig en dey dig en dey dig en dey digs tell dey comes 
tuh watah! En dey didn’ fine de cow! So Buh Guinea ’e seh, “I 
hongry! Bettah roas’ dis tail en eat cause I hongry!’’ 

So Buh Guinea roas’ de tail en eat piece en fall back en seh 
he daid. 

Den Buddah Rabbit tink dat meat mus’ a-been pizen. En he 
ain’ want all he kin animil tuh pizen, so Buddah Rabbit run 
roun’ en fotch all de meat back wey ’e wuz. 

Wen Buh Rabbit bring all de meat back wey ’e wuz, Buh 
Guinea pitch up en seh, “Buh Rabbit, you fool Buh Patridge, 
but you not fool me! We gwine share dis meat eben !”’ 

En Buh Guinea jump up en share um out eben en stahted 
home. En Buh Rabbit pick up ’e share en stahted home. 

De man whut own de cow see em. Staht tuh shoot em. Drap 
dey meat in de bushes en run! Man gone, dey come back, git 
dey meat—gone on home. 

So Buh Guinea ketch up wid Buh Rabbit. 

Step on de tin 

Tinny wouldn’ ben’ 

Dat de way 

My story en’! 

G. W. C. 


BRUH RABBIT BEATS BRUH WOLF 


In this short tale from Beaufort County occurs the famous “seven” 
against a larger force, used in numerous mythologies and folk stories, but 
rarely, if ever, recorded in Gullah. 


Bruh Rabbit en Bruh Woof hab a fight. Bruh Rabbit seh tuh 
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Bruh Woof, “Bruh Woof, befo’ de fight staht, de bes’ ting we 
do be tuh buil’ uh wall dat none ob us can’ see ober.” 

Bruh Woof hab 400 haid o’ man en Bruh Rabbit ain’ hab 
but seben. So wen de fight commence, Bruh Rabbit tell im man, 
“Wen uh gib command, all mus’ staht off one time.” 

Bruh Woof look up. Shum. Ain’ know Bruh Rabbit seben 
man walk all to one time, pass same place obah en obah ’gin. 

Bruh Woof seh to him man, “Gawd, Bruh Rabbit got t’ou- 
sand haid o’ man! Bes’ fo’ we tuh hist w’ite flag. So dey hist 
w’ite flag. Den Bruh Woof man peep obah wall en fine Bruh 
Rabbit didn’ had but seben man en ’e seh, “‘Us might ’s well 
raise red flag.” 

But Bruh Woof seh, “No, us can’ raise em ’gin, fo we is done 
raise w’ite flag.” 

So Bruh Rabbit beat. 

C. Raves 


BRUH RABBIT EATS BRUH WOLF 


This story from Beaufort County is told in Parsons, 108, but with a 
slightly different turn. Could this be a Gullah conclusion to the Three 
Itttle Pigs? 


Once ’pon a time, Bruh Rabbit en Bruh Woof went fishin. 
Bruh Woof git wet up en Bruh Rabbit git wet up. So Bruh 
Rabbit seh, “Bruh Woof, lemme dry fuss.” So Bruh Rabbit 
went een oven en ’e dry. Wen ’e done dry, ’e come out en seh, 
‘“‘Bruh Woof, you go een now en dry en wen you done dry, you 
knock.” 

Bruh Woof dry, ’e knock-knock two-time. Bruh Rabbit seh, 
“You ain’ dry, yit.”” Bruh Woof knock ’gin. Bruh Rabbit seh, 
“Oh Man, you ain’ dry, yit.” 

Wen Bruh Woof knock ’gin, ’e fall down daid een stove oven 
en Bruh Rabbit open do’ en Bruh Woof bake. Bruh Rabbit seh, 
“Chin-chin, you bake till you crispy,” so Bruh Rabbit en ’e chil- 
len hab Bruh Woof fo suppah. 

Co Rao: 


———— 
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BRUH RABBIT EN DE COW 


Once more the rabbit gets the better of the wolf in this tale from 
Beaufort County. The ending is a slight variation of that attached to the 
Lil Gal an de Woof and Buh Rabbit an Buh Guinea from Murrell’s Inlet. 


Bruh Woof en Bruh Rabbit buy cow togeddah. Bruh Rabbit 
tell Bruh Woof, “Bruh Woof, you feed cow en I milk um. You 
mus’ feed ’im high now.” 

So Bruh Woof feed cow high en eb’ry mawnin Bruh Rabbit 
tek bucket en gone milk cow, but Bruh Woof ain’ git no milk. 

Attah a time ob dat, Bruh Woof seh, “Let we diwide cow, 
you kin tek cow haid en I tek cow back.” 

But Bruh Rabbit didn’ ’gree to dat, ’e seh, ‘“No, Bruh Woof, 
uh rudder * you tek whole cow.” 

So Bruh Woof tek whole cow, but eb’ry mawnin Bruh Rab- 
bit tek bucket en gone milk cow, so Bruh Woof still ain’ git no 
milk. So Bruh Woof tek ax en saw cow een ha’f. 

Step on a wire, en de wire ben’ 

An dat’s w’ere muh story en’. 


BRUH RABBIT AN SALLY GAL 


This tale from Beaufort County about the rabbit’s taking the Wolf’s 
wife has several local variations. Parsons, 108, gives three versions of 
how the rabbit got the tiger’s wife, using the same ruse here described. 


Once ’pon uh time, dere wuz Bruh Rabbit en Bruh Woof. 
Bruh Woof hab wife, name Sally Gal. Bruh Woof tole Bruh 
Rabbit dat ef he could speak plain, ’e could hab ’e wife. En dey 
went fishin one day en Bruh Rabbit come home fus’. Bruh Rab- 
bit seh, “Tag-gal, tag-gal?’”, en Sally Gal seh, “Bruh Rabbit, 
you can’ fool me, I knows dat you.” 

Nex’ day Bruh Rabbit come back en ’e seh, ‘‘Sally Gal, Sally 
Gal 

Bruh Rabbit git de lady en dey went out ridin in buggy en 
w’en Bruh Woof come home he look fo wife en ’e didn’ fine em 
en ’e seh, “I bet Bruh Rabbit got muh wife.” En ’e went down 
de road en ’e see Bruh Rabbit en wife goin in buggy en ’e stan’ 
by telegram pos’ en call: “Sally Gal, Sally Gal?” 


81 Rather, meaning prefer. 
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En Bruh Rabbit seh, “Hush up yo’ mout’ een hyuh, gal.” 


En Bruh Woof went tuh nex’ telegram pos’ en ’e holler, 
“Sally Gal, Sally Gal?” En Sally Gal wouldn’ answer en Bruh 
Rabbit drive up tuh King’s palace en dey wuz married. 

C. R. M. 


LAW-SUIT 


From Murrell’s Inlet comes this story of the Law-Suit. Parsons, 148, 
recorded it in Beaufort County with the court personnel different. A 
Mexican variant is given by Zunser.®? 


Now Buddah Woof hab uh hog. An Buddah Rabbit he hab 
uh hog. Now Buddah Woof hog wuz a barrow. An Buddah 
Rabbit hog wuz uh sowah pig. 

One night Buddah Rabbit hog fine pigs. So he tell Buddah 
Woof, “Buddah Woof, you know my sowah hog fine eight pig 
las’ night!” 

“Yeah? Yeah? Dat fine! Dat fine, Buddah Rabbit!” 

T’ing went on! T’ing went on! T’ing went on! Buddah Woof 
went an STEAL some o’ Buddah Rabbit pig an put in he pen 
wid he barrow! Den Buddah Woof meet Buddah Rabbit in 
trabelin en seh, “Buddah Rabit, MY hog fine pig las’ night!” 

“Did, eh? Less go by see em!” 

Buddah Rabbit didn’ hardly hab time but he gone anyway. 
An he know ’e pig soon’s he see em. An ’e bus’ out, “Buddah 
Woof, dem my hog pig!” 

PNOWV 

“Yeah, Buddah Woof, dem my hog pig! Uh goin LAW-SUIT 
you ’bout dem pig!” 

Buddah Coon de Jedge. Squel wuz de LAWYER! De possum 
wuz de Gran’ Jury. An whut-some-eber de Jedge seh, de case 
go dat-a-way. 

Wuz tuh meet at fo’ clock! All wuz tuh meet at FO’ clock! 
All uv’em meet, but lemme see who late! Buddah Squel de 
lawyer. He late fo uh pint! * 

Buddah Rabbit wait! He wait! An ’e tired 0’ wait! 

Atter while w’en all tired out, look an see Buddah Squel 
jumpin limb tuh limb! Limb tuh limb! Limb tuh limb! All 

82 Zunser, ea “A New Mexican Village,” J.A.F.L., 48: 125-178, 


April-June, 193 
83 For a point or purpose. 
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lookin! All lookin! All lookin! He jumpin! He jumpin! He 
jumpin! Tell ’e git tuh w’ere he gwine. 

Jedge Coon ax, “How come you lated? Whole crowd hole up 
—How come you lated?” 

Buddah Squel tell em, “Oh, my Daddy hab a fine boy las’ 
night!” 

Buddah Woof bus’ out, ‘How de debul kin man hab uh fine 
boy ? Who eber see man hab chile?’ 

An Buddah Squel seh, “How de debul kin uh BARROW fine 
pig?” 

So Buddah Rabbit win he case. Win right den. Settle de case. 
An Buddah Woof hab tuh leab he pig in Buddah Rabbit pen. 

G. W. C. 


BRUH RABBIT AN BRUH WOOF AT DE WEDDIN 


A very short account of a universal story comes from Beaufort. The 
rabbit rides a fox in Harris’s Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings, 
24; the spider rides a tiger, Gonzales, The Black Border, 15; the monkey 
rides an elephant, Adams, 187; but the rabbit bragging about riding the 
wolf is a favorite. Among the stories of the coast, see Johnson, 147; Par- 
sons, 53; Jones, 17, 27; Christensen, 81. See also: Bacon and Parsons,84 
Bullock,§5 Fauset,86 Johnston,§? Newell,’ Parsons,89 Parsons,®° and 
Swanton.° 


Bruh Rabbit seh, “Bruh Woof, you goin’ tuh weddin tu- 
night?” 

Bruh Woof seh, “Uh got no hoss.” 

Bruh Rabbit seh, “You kin ride muh hoss.” Den he tu’n 
loose ’e hoss en jump on Bruh Woof back en gone tuh weddin. 

W’en dey gits tuh weddin, Bruh Rabbit jump off Bruh Woof 
back en seh, “Well, Bruh Woof, you git here.” 


84 Bacon, A. M., and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia, YA, F'.L., 35: 250- 397, July-September, 1922. 

85 Bullock, Mrs. Walker Ro “The Collection of Maryland Folk-Lore,” 
J Ast, 13) 7-16, January- March, 1898. 

86 Fauset, Arthur Huff, “Tales and Riddles Collected in Philadelphia,” 
JAF .L., 41: 529- 557, October- December, 1928. 

87 Johnston, Mrs. William Preston, “Two Negro Tales,” J.A.F.L., 9: 
194-198, July-September, 1896. 

88 Newell, W. W., “Folk-Tales of Angola,” J.A.F.L., 7: 61-65, January- 
March, 1894. 

89 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 

90 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.,” J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 

or Swanton, John R., “Animal Stories from the Indians of the Muskho- 
gean Stock,” J.A.F.L., "26: 193- 218, July-September, 1913. 
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Bruh Woof seh, ‘““Yeah, Uh git yere, but muh stummick hu’t 
me.” 

Bruh Rabbit seh, “Wait Bruh Woof, lemme cork um up.” 
So he cork em up. All dem gals call Bruh Woof, seh, “How, 
Bruh Woof, you ain’ dance?” 

En Bruh Woof couldn’t move. 

C. R. M. 


DE BUTTAH TREE 


The Tell-Tale Grease stories are many and varied, but the butter tree, 
from Murrell’s Inlet, is a new treatment. Hoeing rice belongs to a past 
era, though this story is current. Harris, in Uncle Remus, His Songs and 
His Sayings, 80, and in Nights With Uncle Remus, 319, records two dif- 
ferent stories; Johnson, 1389; Jones, 53; Lee, 108 and Stewart 9? give ex- 
amples. The first from South Carolina was probably Christensen, 13, and 
the most extensive collection is Parsons’ 5 et seq. See also: Gerber,3 
Johnson,®* Parsons,®> Parsons.%, 

The Rabbit appears in most of these stories but other animals also 
have their part. The many names that the rabbit uses for the children 
in his ruse to eat the butter would make an interesting collection in 
themselves. 


Dis be bout Buh Rabbit an Buh Woof an de buttah tree.” 
Dey hab a buttah tree togeddah. Dey been down dey hoein rice. 
Buh Rabbit gittin hongry an ’e look up an seh, ‘“‘Buh Woof, I’se 
goin tuh de house now! Muh wife call.” 

Buh Woof seh, “All right, Buh Rabbit.” Buh Rabbit gone 
on, slip tuh de buttah tree an eat buttah! Full up on buttah ’e 
come slippin back tru de bushes. Grab ’e hoe. Gone tuh hoein 
an tell Buh Woof, “Muh wife git a young un tuh home an ’e 
want me tuh gib hit name!”’ 

Buh Woof seh, “Whut you name um, Buh Rabbit?” Buh 
Rabbit tell em, “JES’ STAHT!” 


Dey hoe on de rice tell Buh Rabbit git ready tuh eat ’gin. 


92 Stewart, Sadie E., “Seven Folk-Tales from the Sea Islands, South 
Carolina,” TA F.L., 32: 394- 6, July-September, 1919. 

93 Gerber, A., “Uncle Remus Traced to the Old World,” J.A.F.L., 6: 
245-257, October- December, 1893. 

94 Johnson, John H., “Folk-Lore from Antigua, British West Indies,” 
J.A.F.L., 34: 40-88, January-March, 1921. 

95 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.,” J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 

96 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Bermuda Folklore,” J.A.F.L., 38: 239-266, 
April-June, 1925. 

97 Another version from Murrell’s Inlet describes a “barrel o’ butter”, 
and the rabbit’s sons are named Skim-de-Top, One-Quarter-Gone, Half- 
Gone, Tree-Quarter-Gone, and Skim-de-Bottom. The two plots are similar. 
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He raise ’e haid an seh, “‘Muh wife call! Uh got some mo’ chil- 
lun home tuh name!” 

He gone slippin back tuh dat buttah tree an full up! Come 
back. Buh Woof seh, “Buh Rabbit, whut name you gib dat 
young un?” Buh Rabbit seh, “MOS’ HA’F!” An gone tuh hoein 
rice. 

He hoe an ’e hoe tell jes’ tinkin bout dat buttah tree hab him 
puyah ** hongry. So ’e stretch up, drop ’e hoe an seh, “Buh 
Woof, Muh wife call. Mus’ wan’ we tuh name anuddah chil- 
lun!” Gone slippin tru de gallberry bushes an git full up tuh 
de buttah tree an come back. 

Buh Woof ax em, ““Whut you name um now, Buh Rabbit?” 


“MOS’ GONE!” An Buh Rabbit gone tuh hoein lak ’e wantah 
mek up for los’ time. Jes’ fo noon Buh Rabbit feel too hongry! 
So he lean on ’e hoe lak ’e listenin an den ’e trow down ’e hoe an 
seh, “Buh Woof, got tuh go name dat las’ chillun!”’ He gone so 
fas’ ’e come back ’e mos’ los’ win’. 

Buh Woof ax, “Whut you name de las’ one in de littah, Buh 
Rabbit?” 

“ALL GONE!” Buh Rabbit tell em an gone tuh hoein an hoe 
tell Buh Woof call, “NOON! Time tuh go eat us buttah, Buh 
Rabbit!” 

Buh Rabbit mek im answer, ‘‘Yas, suh! Less go git some 
buttah!” 

Wen dey is come tuh de buttah tree all de buttah gone! Buh 
Rabbit look at Buh Woof an seh lak ’e been mad, “Buh Woof, 
you eat all de buttah!”” Buh Rabbit shaap all right! 

Buh Woof tell em, “NO, Buh Rabbit! Dis de fus’ I seen us 
_ buttah tree since yestiddy!”’ 

So den Buh Rabbit seh, “Tell you whut less do! Less lay down 
in de sun an de one who et de buttah, wen de sun shine hot an 
melt um, hit run out he mout’!”’ 

Buh Woof ain’ hab nuttin tuh seh but, “All right!” 

Sun warm. Git hot. Buh Woof so tiahed. Gone tuh sleep. Buh 
Rabbit tek ’e paw an tek buttah off HE OWN mout’ an wipe 
um on Buh Woof mout’! Den wen Buh Woof wake up ’e call out, 
“Buh Woof, you know you eat de buttah cause hit on you 
mout’!’ 

G. W. C. 


®8 Pure, thoroughly. 
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BUDDAH WOOF FOOL BUDDAH RABBIT 


One of the most complete stories of how the rabbit lost his long tail 
comes from Murrell’s Inlet, and is an account of one of the rare oc- 
casions when the wolf gets the best of the rabbit. This idea of fishing with 
the tail and losing it is widely found. In Krappe, 61, there is a detailed 
discussion of it; Parsons, 14 et seq., gives numerous ways in which the 
rabbit lost his tail; Harris, in Nights with Uncle Remus, 185, lets Daddy 
Jack give his Gullah version, and in Uncle Remus, His Songs and His 
Sayings, 122, shows how the fox caused the rabbit’s tail to be frozen off. 
Backus °° victimizes the dog. In Christensen, 26, this situation is brought 
in with others such as playing dead, but in nearly all accounts the rab- 
bit is the victim. See also, Gerber.10 


Buddah Woof fool Buddah Rabbit dis time! 

Buddah Woof wuz comin long wid a good bunch o’ fish. Bud- 
dah Woof an a big bunch o’ fish gwine home. Buddah Woof 
meet up wid Buddah Rabbit. 

Buddah Rabbit seh, “Hello, Buddah Woof! How you got all 
dem fish?” 

Buddah Woof seh, “You do lak I does, you git all de fish you 
wants!” 

Buddah Rabbit seh, ‘““How you does?” 


Buddah Woof tell im, “Ah goes down tuh duh erick, sets on 
a log an draps muh tail in de watah. Shake um round. Bob um. 
Fish’ll bite. One git on muh tail, pull em up! String ’im on muh 
line! Keep dat up tell uh git muh string full. So Buddah Rab- 
bit, you kin git all de fish you wants dat-a-way. You go right 
down dere now, w’en de tide right, go down an stick you tail 
ovahboahd. An de fish’ll bite!” 


So Buddah Rabbit gone an done whut Buddah Woof seh. 
Buddah Rabbit fishin. Bobbin ’e tail! Bobbin ’e tail! No fish bite 
yit! Bobbin ’e tail! Bobbin ’e tail! Bobbin ’e tail! Black fros’ 
come! Bobbin ’e tail! So cole tell ’e couldn’ wiggle nuttin but ’e 
tail tip! Black fros’ freeze up all de watah in de crick! Buddah 
Rabbit ’cide he bettah move! ’E set back. Couldn’ pull ’e tail 
out! Set back! Couldn’t pull ’e tail out! 


Buddah Coo-coo Owl up in de tree. Buddah Rabbit holler 
out: “Hey! Come hyuh, Buddah Owl!” 


°° Backus, Emma M., “Tales of the Rabbit from Georgia Negroes,” 
J.A.F.L., 12: 108-115, April-June, 1899. 

100 Gerber, A., “Uncle Remus Traced to the Old World,” J.A.F.L., 6: 
245-257, October-December, 1893. 
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Buddah Owl ax: “Whut de mattah, Buddah Rabbit?” 

Buddah Rabbit tell ’im: ‘Fish down hyuh! Got muh tail! 
Can’ pull em out!” 

Den Buddah Owl he come. Buddah Coo-coo Owl come tuh hep 
po’ Buddah Rabbit. Buddah Owl fly down an grab. Fus’ place 
he grab, ’e grab Buddah Rabbit by de two year! An he pull! 
Buddah Rabbit year gin tuh stretch! An Buddah Owl pull! 
Buddah Rabbit year stretch! An he eye gin tuh grow big! He 
eye gin tuh grow biggah-n biggah! Dat how come Buddah Rab- 
bit eye been big tell today! 

So Buddah Owl stretch Buddah Rabbit year an pull es long 
es ’e kin pull an fin’lly tru ’e strugglin an pullin ’e git Buddah 
Rabbit out de fros’ by fin’lly pullin de tail off Buddah Rabbit! 
By pullin he year out long, poppin ’e eye an pullin off ’e tail—’e 
fin’lly git Buddah Rabbit out! 

So Buddah Rabbit nebah didn’ git im fish! Git big eye, no 
tail, long year an no fish! 

G. W. C. 


BUDDAH RINGO HOG 


The plot of this story from Murrell’s Inlet is very similar to a Bulu 
tale,1°1 recorded by Schwab, in which the turtle traps the leopard. Harris 
tells about the deer’s goat, in Nights with Uncle Remus, 68; Johnson 
writes of Buh Kinlaw’s goat, 140; and Parsons has several accounts, 145. 
In the South Carolina midsection is recorded Bur Jonas’ Goat, Adams, 
174. The sympathy for the wolf and regret for his death is an unusual 
twist at the end of this version. 


Buddah Ringo, he a fellah hab some gals, an Buddah Rabbit 
an Buddah Woof goin tuh see de gals. An Buddah Woof hab 
de fines’ lookin gal out de bunch. Now Buddah Rabbit didn’ 
lak dat so well—Buddah Rabbit wantah trap Buddah Woof. 
Dat’s he buddy, now! Wantah trap he buddy! Buddah Rabbit 
wantah git Buddah Woof gal! He hab a gal but Buddah Woof 
got de BES’ LOOKIN gal! 

Now it happen Buddah Ringo—de gals’ Pa—losin ’e hog. 
Can’ fine out WHO takin’ ’e hog! He ax all ’im frien tuh he’p 
fine out WHO takin ’e hog. 

Buddah Ringo gals habin pahty. Buddah Rabbit an Buddah 


101 Schwab, George, “Bulu Tales,” J.A.F.L., 32: 428-437, July-Sep- 
tember, 1919. 
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Woof goin to de Pahty. Buddah Rabbit gone tuh Buddah Woof 
an tell im, “Buddah Woof! I’s go an sing a song tuh de pahty ef 
you bass ’im.” 2°? An Buddah Woof ’gree. Buddah Woof ’gree. 

Gone tuh pahty! Gals all loves Buddah Woof! Habin de bes’ 
time! Dat whut Buddah Rabbit ain’ lak. Yas, gals all loves 
Buddah Woof an Buddah Rabbit git a jealous notion, an he 
gone tuh singin. 

He sing out, “Ah wondah who stole Buddah Ringo hog!” 

Buddah Woof sing back, ““Nobody but me!” 

You know Buddah Woof promise tuh “bass” fo Buddah 
Rabbit. 

Buddah Ringo lis’n! Buddah Ringo lis’n! He lis’n! Dey hab 
tuh sing um tree time ’fo he unnerstan’! 

Hyuh go Buddah Rabbit: “Ah wondah who kill Buddah 
Ringo hog!” 

Buddah Woof sing out in ’e bass: ““Nobody but me!” 

Den Buddah Rabbit wink at Buddah Ringo. Buddah Ringo 
reach back an git out one 0’ dem LONG-GO-YONDAH ?” and 
pull down “BAM!” Fiah down on Buddah Woof, right on de 
flo’ mongst all de people. Gals all run tuh Buddah Woof, so 
sorry, so sorry! So sorry Buddah Woof git kill! Po’ Buddah 
Woof git kill! 

Buddah Rabbit jump up an seh, “Yas, dat who stealin you 
hog all de time. Didn’ uh tells you ’e tell you tonight who takin 
you hog?” 

Hyuh Buddah Ringo kill de innercen’ man! Buddah Woof 
know nuttin ’bout de plot! 

But de gals didn’ pay Buddah Rabbit no mine! All too sorry 
obah Buddah Woof! Los’ ’e gal an didn’ git Buddah Woof gal! 
Hyuh ’e kill im pahtnah AND loss ’e gal! 

G. W. C. 


102 Tf you sing the bass. 
103 Gun. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SUPERNATURAL STORIES 


Though most of the animal tales in South Carolina come 
from the middle and coastal areas, there are ghost stories to be 
found all over the state. The greatest variety is reported from 
the Low Country, but the Up Country has its share, also. 


The Low Country is the tidal area where wide swamps sepa- 
rate habitations or where barrier islands have rested in cen- 
turies of isolation. Only in recent years have highways, 
bridges, and schools penetrated community life in many of 
these sections. At that, though, the jack-o-lanterns still in- 
veigle the unwary traveler and many strange forms flit along 
the narrow, sandy roads. 


The Up Country has its supernatural personalities, too. 
Witches, ghosts, and strange animals visit many out-of-the- 
way places. Not so many years ago it was reported that just 
below Newberry County an old woman had been found dead, 
shot with a silver bullet. There was Mosie Gabbie’s witch in 
York, and in the early 1800’s a witch was tried in Lancaster. 
Some of the stories have already been recorded, but this selec- 
tion, from all over the state, may present a new and more com- 
prehensive collection. 

Searching out the various motifs of the stories in other pub- 
lications has been like tracing the clues in an endless mystery 
story. Though literature is replete with tales of the super- 
natural, each account seems to have more individuality of its 
own and less connection with similar accounts than is the case 
with animal stories. 


So that the reader may be able to tell what sort of being each 
story is about, a section is given over to the varieties of super- 
natural beings. 


References to similar tales or kindred spirits are noted at 
the beginning of each story. 


aaa 


SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


GHOSTS 


A ghost who terrifies his victims by shooting off firecrackers 
and spitting corn liquor in one’s face in the dead of night, was 
reported on Edisto Island sometime ago by a Negro who 
guarded a local store. Cc. S. M. 

A ghost is a very real thing to the Negro of Edisto Island or 
Wadmalaw. A ghost may be said to have the same dignity as 
a human being as far as its existence is concerned. The Ne- 
groes say that they are in possession of evidence that cannot 
be questioned. If a person can both see and hear a ghost, why 
then this sort of being must have a part in the general scheme 
of the universe. 

C.S. M. 

A ghost means just about the same thing to a Negro as it 
does to a white man—the materialized body of one who is dead. 
Negroes on Edisto and other islands say they know exactly 
where ghosts are to be seen, their familiar haunts, the time 
they have to leave their graves and their time of return. For 
instance, all ghosts leave the graveyard at twelve, midnight 
and return at ‘“‘fust fowl crow’—all but one who is left on 
guard. They walk ten feet off the ground, and cover long dis- 
tances in a surprisingly short length of time. They like certain 
trees and certain houses. They have never been known to at- 
tack a human being physically, but are able to scare one to 
death. Grea 

Young buck Negroes have been heard to say that they have 
seen as many as fifty ghosts within a few minutes. 

me Me 

Ghosts are generally thicker at the time of the new moon. 
Contrary to popular belief, they do not like to show themselves 
when the moon is full. C.S. M. 

Ghosts do not show themselves to every Negro. Only the 
privileged few can actually see them. Yet there are many Ne- 
groes who can “feel” the spirits of the departed and hear them 
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speak. They manifest themselves in a variety of ways. They 
can blow down your neck, crackle under your feet, talk to each 
other in your presence, and enter your house and blow out your 
lamp. C. S. M. 


Ghosts are everywhere. They walk the road, they perch in 
the trees, they sneak into the yard at night and they hold ses- 
sions in graveyards. The air is fairly charged with ghosts. You 
can hardly walk at night without running afoul a spirit. 

Cc. 8. M. 


Ghosts can pop and crackle under your feet like firecrackers, 
the old Negroes state. The little ones move around a few inches 
from the ground and explode when you cross their path. The 
full grown ghosts walk some ten feet above the earth and can 
jump to much greater heights. You always know when ghosts 
are near because they blow warm air on the back of your neck. 
This is the first intimation of their presence. The best way to 
avoid them is to walk in a straight line, but this will not always 
work. One should never run from a ghost. “Ef yuh tun, yuh 
lost.””’ Maulsey believes in cursing ghosts to make them leave 
her alone. “‘Ain’t no nuse to pray, ’cause dey don’t know no 
pray. I fling bad cuss at um. I gib dem de ole debbil, dats de 
best way.” C.S. M. 


HAGS *° 


There are two well-defined beliefs about hags. One group of 
Negroes holds that a hag is the disembodied spirit of an old 
woman who practices witchcraft. When darkness sets in, the 
hag who has been in the body during the daylight hours, frees 
herself from the flesh and proceeds to pursue her dread calling, 
that of “riding”? persons against whom she has a spite, or 
plaguing individuals she has been paid to worry. At second 
“fowl crow” she returns to her body. 


This belief is almost universal, but there is a small group of 
Negroes, evidently descendants of West Indian blacks, who 
hold the “slip-skin” theory. They say that the hag can slip off 
her skin after midnight and roam about at will, under the 


104 Puckett describes witches and only incidentally speaks of hags. See 
Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, p. 147 
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earth, on the earth, or above the earth, without any one being 
able to see her. A person without skin is always invisible, they 
assert, but it is possible for you to feel them. Negroes who 
claim that they have accidentally touched a hag at night, say 
they never forget the horrible experience. The thing feels like 
warm raw meat, and when punched, has the elastic quality of 
rubber, it is averred. Geoail: 


Hags are not spirits of the dead, but spirits of mean, jealous 
living people. A hag rarely rides a mule, but will ride a good 
horse all but to death. Next morning the beast will be lame, 
lathered with sweat, its mane and tail plaited and tied into 
knots that can hardly be loosened. Hags also ride people asleep 
and cause horrible dreams as they sit on the chest of those they 
smother or choke. They swallow voices so the victim cannot be 
heard in calling for help. No door can keep hags out, but they 
are curious and suspicious, and will pass nothing without giv- 
ing it close examination. They will stop to count and measure 
every straw in a broom, every hole in a sieve hung beside a 
stable or house door, before they go inside. By the time they 
finish the morning star may shine, and halt their wicked work, 
for they dare not be seen in daylight. Some hags are experi- 
enced and can count very fast, but a loaded gun laid across 
the head of the bed will keep most hags away, for they ali fear 
the smell of gunpowder. M. H. 


BOO-HAGS 


Witches are sometimes called boo-hags instead of just hags. 
One authority on witchcraft says that the boo-hag is more 
powerful than the ordinary hag, but all sea island Negroes do 
not concur in this opinion. Hags are hags, they say, no matter 
what fancy name you may give them. 

C.S. M. 


At night atter yuh go tuh bed, ole hag, ’e does come in de 
house, en peeps et yuh, gits on yuh en rides yuh. Near bout 
rides yuh tuh def. Looks lak uh skeltin—nuttin but bones. Ole 
high ting, fall on yuh, ride yuh, wary yuh tuh def. Teah *° yuh 
dere name sometime. DeHe 


105 Tel], 
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BOO-DADDIES 


Boo-daddies are the spirits of doctor-niggers and conjure- 
men released from the body of the living at night for dread 
purposes. Boo-hags are spirits of hags or witches. They are 
sent to plague and pester the enemies of the voodoo practi- 
tioner, or the enemies of the conjure-man’s clients. The spell 
can only be removed by a charm made by another doctor-nigger 
or witch who has superior knowledge of black magic. 

Ge Saat 


Boo-daddies are supposed to be the disembodied spirit of 
conjure-man or doctor-nigger. Unlike the boo-hag, these crea- 
tures are harmless. They roam around at night in the spirit, 
leaving their bodies in bed, but no one has ever heard of them 
riding a poor human being. They consider such pranks be- 
neath the dignity of a male. Cc. S. M. 


DROLLS 


Drolls are spirits of young children who died a painful death. 
They can be heard, the Negroes say, crying piteously at night 
in deep swamps and deserted marshland. C.S. M. 


SPIRIT ANIMALS 


Spirit animals are numerous. One particularly fearsome cat, 
which sometimes reaches a height of ten feet and explodes be- 
fore one’s eye when the Lord’s prayer is recited backwards, 
can be seen at Hamilton Hill on Edisto Island, when the moon 
is young. COS2Me 

One seldom encounters the ghosts of animals. It seems that 
when an animal dies, its spirit is snuffed out. There are such 
creatures, however, as spirit cats and spirit bears, but these 
beings never inhabited a material body. The plat-eye and the 
bull-hag belong to this classification. C. 8. M. 


MALE WITCHES 


Men who deal in witchcraft are called “doctor-niggers” or 
“cunjermen.” The disembodied spirits of these male witches 
are known as “‘boo-daddies.”’ C.S. M. 
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SPELLS 


It is said that when it comes to casting strong spells, the 
“cunjermen” are far superior to the “witchcraft ’ooman.” Hags 
can cast spells which will make you very ill indeed, but seldom 
can they bring about death by the practice of black magic. 
If the men really put their minds to it, their victims had better 
make their peace with God, the Negroes say. C.S. M. 


CUNJER-HORSES AND SPIRIT BEARS 


Cunjer-horses and spirit bears have not been heard of since 
the War between the States. Old time Negroes say that a 
cunjer-horse could follow a haunted person for miles, traveling 
well over the tree tops all of the way. They breathed fire out 
of their nostrils, and when they passed by, the sound of hooves, 
beating against some ghostly substance, filled the air. Spirit 
bears had long shaggy black hair, and mouths like caverns 
from which enormous red tongues, dripping with blood, pro- 
truded. They could climb the tallest tree on Edisto. 

Gail. 


APPARITIONS 


A crowd of apparitions stays around Hamilton Hill, and as 
for “Hess Road—why, dat road fair der swarm wid dem.” 
CeSs2ni; 


DEVIL = 


De debil is a sparit in de shape ob a man, but e kin mes- 
merize hissef en rear en pitch. G.ReM: 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


Heaven, at least to certain coastal Negroes, is not a “litral’ 
heaven until after the Judgment Day. The same belief applies 
to Hell. Those who are destined for Heaven simply lie quietly 
in their graves, their spirits at rest, until “Gabriel blow ’e 


106 Puckett has a discussion of the devil in many manifestations. See 
Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, pp. 548-555. 
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hawn” and then they will go to a Heaven of golden streets, 
white robes and wings, where no one will have a black skin. 
The spirits which are destined for Hell do not actually go to 
Hell until after the Day of Judgment. But these are the “on- 
easy spairits” who come back to “haant” the living, for they 
have no place to rest themselves. After Judgment Day, they 
will be catapulted into the “litral Hell,’ where they will be 
burned with fire and brimstone forever. C. R. M. 
When a person dies, according to a Negro preacher, his 
“spairit”’? does not go immediately to Heaven nor Hell. In fact, 
it has a long wait for it can have no permanent place of habita- 
tion until after Judgment Day. However, the good get part 
of their reward immediately for as their bodies lie beneath 
the sod, so their spirits find rest and peace until The Great 
Day. But not so with the wicked. PAI EE 
Restless spirits are called “haants” that come back to ha- 
rass the living. They cannot rest; they wander on the face of 
the earth—tormented as a result of their fate. But not ‘‘till 
Gabriel blow ’e hawn,” said an old minister, ‘‘will dey actually 
be thrown into the blaze of hell.’”’ Brimstone and fire is said 
to be the reward for the wicked forever. Nor until then will the 
good have their reward. They will go to an actual heaven that 
the Bible describes—a place of golden streets, white robes, 
wings, and milk with honey. Lee be: 


PLAT-EYES 17, 108, 109 


Plat-eyes come into being when one buries a treasure and 
places the head of a murdered man in the hole with the valu- 
ables. If an intruder approaches the spot, the plat-eye will 
arise out of the ground in the guise of a six-legged calf or 
headless hog and frighten the trespasser away. C.S. M. 


This creature has nothing to do with a ghost. It has its being 
entirely apart from life of any kind. There are, it seems, in 


107 A general and interpretative definition is given by DuBose Heyward 
as follows: “Plat-eye is a spirit which takes some form which will be par- 
ticularly apt to lure its victims away. It is said to lead them into danger 
or lose them in the woods and, stealing their wits away, leave them to 
die alone.” The Half Pint Flask, p. 21. 

108 Hrroneously said to be an ante-bellum “hant” by Newbell Niles 
Puckett. Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, p. 130. 

109 See, also: Davis, H. C. “Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina”, 
J APF L., 27: 248, 1914, 
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the sea island regions, some animal ghosts, but the plat-eye 
comes into existence when some one slays a man, cuts off his 
head and places the head in a hole with a treasure which is to 
be hidden for a time. The slaying of a man and the burying of 
his head brings about the birth of a spirit which has the power 
to change its form at will, when an intruder comes too near 
to the treasure. 

George Brown says that sometimes the plat-eye is a big 
black hog with enormous white tusks; other times it may be a 
five-legged calf or hunched-back yellow dog with two tails. If 
anyone save the owner of the treasure approaches the tree 
where the money or other valuables are buried, the plat-eye 
will do its best to divert the person’s attention from the spot 
by running around in a circle, or jumping violently up and 
down, or acting otherwise like a beast possessed by seven 
devils. Cc. S. M. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 
PLAT-EYE TANGLE ME UP 


Treasure hunting is an ancient pastime and ghostly assistance is popu- 
lar as an aid. On Edisto Island are found many accounts of treasures, 
and spirit forms are almost as numerous as people. Three stories of this 
Hidden Treasure series were secured there. 

The plat-eye is a familiar form of spirit and leads into all sorts of 
situations. Gonzales, The Black Border, p. 83, tells of the plat-eye as pe- 
culiar to the Georgetown coast, but its roving is far wider than that. In 
Meade 11° are recounted several tales where pirates or slaves were buried 
with treasure to protect it. Patterson 111 refers to a Newfoundland belief 
where a pirate was left alive to guard treasure. Puckett, 117, tells of the 
common belief that ghosts lead to treasure. 


Yuh ain’t believe me, maybe, but all Murray Wood and 
Bleak Hall Wood got plenty ob treasure hide in um. All de 
treasure been hide since Rebel Time. We new people ain’t know 
dat much ’bout witchcraft, but Rebel Time folks tricky. Dey 
know ’zackly w’ere tuh store ’way dey money and t’ing and 
dey fix um so yuh cain’t git at um handy. Trouble is, dey form 
de plan so good dat it goin tuh be mighty haa’d fuh locate 
treasure now. 


110 Meade, Florence O., “Folk Tales from the Virgin Islands,” J.A.F.L., 
45: 363-371, July-September, 1932. 

111 Patterson, George, “Notes on the Folk-Lore of Newfoundland,” 
J.A.F.L., 8: 285-290, October-December, 1895. 
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Ebery libin time dem old people hide somet’ing in Wood, dey 
set uh plat-eye fuh watch ober um. Yuh know w’at plat-eye is. 
Yuh got uh treasure yuh want tuh keep secret. Fust, yuh dig 
uh deep hole in de wood near some kind of tree—oak or 
mucckle ¥* or pine. Den yuh go out an kill one ob yuh enemy 
an cut he haid off. Yuh bury dat haid in de hole w’en yuh bury 
de treasure. After dat, ef anybody come sarchin’ round, uh 
plat-eye rise out ob de hole an scare de pusson *** off. Plat-eye 
tek all kind ob form—hunchback hog, fibe foot cow, double- 
haid dog an sech. 

Now I ain’t tell yuh w’at I ain’t know. I been tru all ob dat, 
yes suh. Only last March I hunt treasure in Murray Wood. De 
night ’fore I staa’t out, I hear chain rattle ’gainst uh big oak 
tree near Hess Road. W’en chain rattle middle ob de night 
deep down in de wood, yuh kin be sho de noise mek by plat-eye 
duh rub heself ’gainst de tree, tryin fuh git chain loose. 


Muh ole grandaddy ’splain eberyt’ing tuh me ’bout treasure. 
He say ef yuh go direc’ tuh de tree dat de plat-eye rub ’gainst 
yuh fin’ de treasure bury right dere. Ole people been bery wise. 
W’en dey speak I hold muh tongue. 

I t’ink ob dat night I yeddy de chain rattle. De next night, 
please God, I mek track fuh de wood. Heaby fog settle down 
ober de uth;'* staah1** scarcely show tru; frog duh holler in 
de tussuck—it ain’t uh bery good night tuh be ’way from home. 
Anyhow I gone. Got fuh mek uh try, mon.™* W’en de bittle in 
yuh home scarce an yuh wife need underwearin, yuh go try 
most anyt’ing. 

Say I: “Spost #47 yuh find treasure, w’at uh blessin dat will 
be. Yuh kin rack off de house '* wid grocery; put good dress 
on yuh wife back, buy yuhself uh fine black suit, an t’row fibe 
dollah bill in de collection plate.’”’ W’en I t’ink ober all dat I 
pas by ready fuh hunt treasure, eben dough de sign seem bad. 

I tu’n off from Public Road an mek paat’ 1° tru Big Wood. 
Nuttin’ 1*° stir in Big Wood. All de varmint sleep. W’en moon 


112 Myrtle. 

113 Person. 

114 Harth. 

115 Star. 

116 Man. 

117 Supposed. 

118 Rack off de house—fill the pantry shelves. 
119 Path. 

120 Nothing. 
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show heself I been in Hess Road, an not far frum de place 
w’ere I yeddy chain rattle. Hess Road lead right tru Murray 
Wood, and I follow de cart track till de tree come in sight. Den 
I leabe de road an mek wide suckle *** round de tree. Git muh 
shovel on muh shoulder, ready fuh dig. 

I suckle round de tree, one time, two time, den I stop an 
study muh mind. Ef I walk straight an ain’t see nuttin an ain’t 
yeddy nuttin muh paat’ clear. I kin staa’t fuh dig neath de 
tree den. So I lead off. God! I ain’t gone t’ree step fore uh dog 
rise right out ob de ground an run shimble-shamble by muh 
foot. De moon been shine. I see de dog good. He back sag way 
in like he broke, an he ear chew off. Got t’ree leg in de back 
place ob two. Plat-eye, plat-eye sho as yuh born! 

I ’treat back an wait good ten minute. De dog fade frum 
sight. I staa’t off ’gain. Dis time uh calf, wid he hide peel off 
till de blood drip, run cross muh paat’. Neber sense??? muh 
mammy born me is I see uh sight like dat. De water dribble out 
muh mout’, an de hair rise tauten on muh haid. I back-back 
quick an fall in uh bed of pollypojen 12° weed. I lay in dem wood 
uh long time, an all muh sin come cross muh mind. Maybe God 
ain’t mean me fuh had dat treasure atter all. 

But I t’ink bout all de need in muh home an I mek one more 
try. I rise up out 0’ dem wood an staa’t fuh de tree like I crazy. 
I most put out muh hand an tech de baa’k !** w’en de ground 
buss wide open an uh hog come out. Ain’t been one ob dem 
regular hog, no suh. He tooth stick out like token’ an he 
scaly all over sekker 1*° ’gator. I nebber see uh weeked hog like 
dat in all ob muh trabelin. 

I try fuh whell 727 round but de t’ing run tween muh leg an 
t?row me right in de mud. Muh face bury in de stinkin mud, 
bury so deep I ain’t able fuh draw muh breat’ fuh—oh, I ain’t 
know how long. Seem like I been in dat dimetrical 17° spot ober 


121 Circle. 

122 Since. 

123 Pollypojen (polypojen) is a weed found in great quantities on the 
sea islands. Often it is referred to as “coffee weed.” The word is evidently 
derived from the Greek root “poly”, meaning many, and “pojen” probably 
a corruption of “pods,” thus “many pods.” It is certainly true that the 
weed bears myriads of pods. 

124 Bark. 

125 As though it were a sign of something. 

126 The same as. 

127 Whirl. 

128 Precise, exact. 
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four hour. Ant crawl ober me, rat crawl ober me, maybe snake 
—I ain’t able fuh say. I jus like uh man dreanin drunk.?”* 


W’en I come tuh muh sense de moon done gone, an de staa’ 
out bright. De frog stop he noise an de cricket staa’t sing in de 
tree top. Way ober yonder I hear uh fowl crow. I jest as miz- 
zable °° as uh man kin be. Here it been most sunrise, an here 
I been in de wood wid muh face cubber 1! wid dut '*? an muh 
skin all graft *** wid vine, an not uh God t’ing tuh show fuh all - 
de trouble I tek. Treasure still neath de groun’ an I on top de 
ground sick sekker dog who eat spoil mullet. 


I go home wid muh haid droop low. Ain’t breade *** uh mum- 
merin wud 2*° tuh de ole lady fuh most uh month, I so shame. 


Next time I know better. I goin ober tuh Meggett an hunt 
doctor-nigger who got uh divinin’ rod. Plat-eye ain’t fuh fool 
wid. All dey do tangle yuh up. Run neath yuh leg, strip 1°* yuh 
up; git yuh mind tarrigate.1*? Make yuh forgit yuh God. 

CaS 


FINDING TREASURE 


In the story below, also from Edisto Island, is another treasure hunt, 
this time aided by ghosts. The divining rod of the “doctor-nigger” is al- 
most universal, but Taylor 138 has secured a variant from Delaware. 


You ax me if I eber find treasure. Yes, I find treasure one 
time near Meggett. I been wukkin wid Mr. Smoak, diggin 
ditch an ain’t been makin much. I feel de need ob more money 
so dat’s whut put me in mind ob huntin treasure. 


T hear long time back dat all kind ob money an silber **° hide 
in field near de railroad track an I say, ‘“‘No’ nuse ob lettin um 
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rot in de groun’.”” One day more den all, I buy uh divinin rod 
frum uh doctor-nigger who lib at Red Top an staa’t tuh dig. 


129 In a drunken stupor. 

130 Miserable. 

131 Cover. 

132 Dirt. 

133 Graft used in sense of grafting plants. 

134 Breathe. 

135 Murmuring word. 

136 Trip. 

137 Confused. 

i388 Taylor, Helen Louise, “Items from New Castle, Delaware,” ed. Re- 
becca Mae J.A.F.L., 51: 92-94, January-March, 1938. 

139 Silver. 
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I tell two nyoung **° man I know dat ef dey help me dig I goin 
tuh gib dem some ob de money. Dey ’gree. 


We staa’t diggin fore day clear. De big staar still der shine 
in de nort’. It been kinder cool den an we mek good time. W’en 
de sun show heself we got hole most fibe foot deep an big nuff 
fer man tuh crawl in. All ob uh sudden my shovel strike some- 
t?ing haa’d.’*t De shovel fair ring. “Great God, boy, we done 
fine treasure,” I holler out. 

De boy dig den like dey crazy. De dut fly an we ladder **? 
down wid sweat. Den I look down an see uh big rusty pot duh 
stick tru de dut. It been one ob dem big pot like we ’nuse tuh 
boil pig in. I say, “Come on yunneh !** boy, less we git um out 
ob de groun’ fore buckra riscober 44 we.” 


De boy lift an dey groan, an we most git de pot to de top, 
w’en four tall man dress in shroud rise out de ground an stan’ 
round de hole. Dey ain’t say uh mummerin wud,'** but dey sho 
look at we haa’d. Dose two good fer nuttin boy run way quick 
an leabe me by mysef wid dose speerit.1** Great God, I been 
scare but I ain’t let on. 

I ax de man: “What you der do here anyhow? You got any- 
ting tuh do wid dis here hole or what we fine in dis hole? 
Speak up.” But dey ain’t answer me back; dey jest keep lookin 
me straight in de eye sekker 147 cat chaa’min bud.1** 


I ain’t hardly know what fer do. I say tuh muhself: “Better 
hold you ground, boy, or dey tek you mind way. Don’ let um 
mek you narvous.” So I holds my groun’ fuh most t’irty min- 
ute, an w’en dey see I ain’t goin tuh run off, dey git back in de 
hole an I ain’t see any more of um. 


By myseff I pull dat heaby pot out ob de groun’ an place um 
under de shade ob uh isheberry 1*° tree. Jest as soon as I tek 
muh hand off de pot, de ting sta’at tuh walk sekker man. Den 
e hop up an down. I ’blige tuh knock um wid muh shovel fore 


140 Young. 

141 Hard. 

142 Lather. 

143 You (singular and plural). 
144 Discover. 

145 Murmuring word, 

146 Spirit. 

147 Just like. 

148 Charming bird. 

149 Chinaberry. 
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de pot stop he foolishness. Dat must hab knock de speerit out 
ob um cause atter dat he stay quiet lak any odder **° pot. 

W’en I open um, what you tink I find? Uh big pile ob silber 
knife an spoon an sech, an uh bundle ob Confederick *** paper 
money. I been kinder mad fer I ain’t got no nuse fer all dem 
knife an fork, but I call tuh mind dat some white folks might 
want um. I tek de silber up to de big store in Meggett an sell 
um fer fifty dollah cash. 

People say Confederick money ain’t no good now, but I find 
out different. I take de money to Charleston de bery next week 
an go round to dat Uncle Sam Bank on Broad street. I shobe de 
money cross de counter an de man gib me fifty cent on ebery 
dollah. De man say Uncle Sam got to be ’sponsible fer Rebel 
money w’en nigger fine um. I sho been glad to hear dat. 

Dat’s de only treasure I eber fine, but ef I got uh mind tuh, 
I kin fine more. Plenty hide on Edisto but dese Edisto nigger 
too fool. Soon as dey hear I der hunt, dey goin tuh talk an 
ruin my game. Ef you go hunt treasure it ain’t good fer talk 
bout um. Coto 


TRuS’ DE LAWD For TREASURE 


Supernatural tales are found oftener in upper South Carolina than 
are animal stories. This, from Union County, was said by the narrator 
to have occurred shortly after the War between the States. Though it 
was received at first hand, elements of the tale may be found in many 
other stories, The preacher who goes to find treasure occurs in Boggs,152 
Parsons,153 Smiley,154 and Bergen.155 Rattling chains where no chains 
were ever known to be is a common sign of spirit visitation. See Es- 
pinosa 156 for a New-Mexican account. Spectral dogs occur in all lands, 
even England, as Hole, 149, records. 


Atter Marse Glenn tuck an died, all 0’ de white folks went 
off an lef’ de plantation. Some mo’ folks dat wuz not o’ quality 
come tuh live dare an run de plantation. It wuz done freedom 


150 Other. 
151 Confederate. 
152 Boggs, Ralph Steele, “North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles,” 
J.A.F'.L., 47: 289-328, October-December, 1934. 

158 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.,” J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. ; 

154 Smiley, Portia, “Folk-Lore from Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida,” J.A.F'.L., 32: 357-383, July-September, 1919. 

155 Bergen, Fanny D., “On the Eastern Shore,” J.A.F.L., 2: 295-300, 
October-December, 1889. - 

156 Hspinosa, Aurelio M., “New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore,” J.A.F.L., 
23: 395-418, October-December, 1910. 
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den. Won’t long fo dem folks pull up an lef’ raal onexpected 
like. I doesn’t recollect whut dey went by, dat is done slipped 
my mind; but I must ’av knowed. But dey lowed dat de house 
wuz too draffy an dat dey couldn’t keep de smoke in de chimb- 
ley an dat de do’s would not stay shet. Also, dey lowed dat folks 
prowled aroun in de ya’d in de night time a-keepin dem awake. 


Den Marse Glenn’s boys put Mammy in de house tuh keep 
hit fer um. But Lawd God! Mammy said dat de furs night she 
stay dare de haints nebber let her git not narry mite o’ sleep. 
Us all had lowed dat wuz de raal reason dem white folks lef’ 
out so fas’. W’en Mammy couldn’t live in dat big house whar 
she been stayed fer years, it won’t no use fer nobody else to 
try. Mammy low dat it de Marse a-lookin fo his money whut 
he done tuck an burried an de boys couldn’t find no sign o’ it. 
Atter dat, de sons tuck an tacked a sign on de front gate, of- 
ferin $200.00 to de man, white or black, dat would stay dar an 
fin’ out whar dat money wuz burried. Our preacher, the Rev- 
erend Wallace, lowed dat he would stay dar an find out whar 
dat money wuz frum de spirits. He knowed dat dey wuz tryin 
tuh show de spot whar dat money wuz. 


He went tuh bed. Uh dog begin runnin down dem steps; an 
uh black cat run cross de room dat tuhned white befo’ it run 
into de wall. Den uh pair o’ white ho’ses come down de stair- 
way a-rattlin chains fer harness. Nex’ uh woman dressed in 
white come in dat room. Brot’er Wallace up an lit out dat 
house an he neber went back no mo’. 


Anudder preacher tried stayin’ dar. He said he gwine tuh 
keep his haid kivered plum up. Somet’in unkivered hit an he 
seed a white goat a-grinnin at him. But as he wuz uh brave 
man an trus de Lawd, he lowed, ‘“Whut you want wid me no- 
how?” De goat said, “Whut is you doin here? Raise. I knows 
dat you ain’t sleep.” De preacher say, “I wants you to tell me 
whar ole Marse done tuck an hid dat money.” De goat grin an 
low, “How come you don’ look under yo’ pillar some time?” 
Den he run away. 

De preacher hop up an looked under de pillar, an dar wuz 
de money sho nuf. Peers like it wuz de one on de lef’ end o’ de 
back porch, but I disremembers bout dat. GN 
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Four MEN AND THE TREASURE 


The story that follows was secured by a member of the Negro section 
of the Writers’ Project, which existed for about a year (1935-36). It is 
a combination of two interviews. The story is given almost as it was 
received by the project supervisor. The plot works out rather well, but it 
was a characteristic of the Negro workers that they would turn in very 
little dialect material. 

Ghostly assistance in treasure hunting has already been noted, as well 
as burial of a person to guard the hoard. See Bacon and Parsons.1°7 A 
Mexican story is given by Boas,15* and a Canadian account by Wintem- 
berg.159 Suplee 16° recounts a climax to pirate treasure similar to that 
in the story below. A Philippine story is given by Gardner.1*! Hunter 16 
gives an account of a successful treasure hunt, when the iron pot was 
not lost. 


One night a spirit appeared to four men at the same time. 
The spirit told the four men of a vault that contained all the 
wealth of a family who were killed in one of America’s first 
wars. The men met together and discussed the plans in detail. 
The treasure would make them all wealthy, the men and their 
children and their children’s children. The men knew that the 
spirit of a dead man guarded the treasure. It was said that in 
olden times a slave would promise to look after his master’s 
treasure. So, when a hole was dug and the treasure was ready 
to be hidden, the slave was beheaded. His head was thrown in- 
to the hole first, then the pot of treasure, and the body of the 
slave on top. A tree would be planted to mark the spot. Some- 
times, for years and years, the treasure would lie unmolested, 
protected by the spirit of the faithful slave. But again, the 
guardian would tire of his task and would assume the form 
of a living person. It would appear in a dream to someone it 
loved and tell where the treasure could be found. This is the 
way the four men found out about the treasure. The spirit 
told them of many trials they would have before they could 


157 Bacon, A. M. and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1922. 

158 Boas, Franz, “Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,” J.A.F.L., 25:204-260, 
July-September, 1912. 

159 Wintemberg, W. J., “Folk-Lore Collected at Roebuck, Grenville 
County, Ontario,” J.A.F.L., 31: 154-157, April-June, 1918. 

160 Suplee, Laura M., “The Legend of Money Cove” (notes and 
queries), J.A.F.L., 31: 272-273, April-June, 1918. 

161 Gardner, Fletcher, “Tagalog Folk-Tales,” J.A.F.L., 20: 300-310, 
October-December, 1907. 

162 Hunter, Rosa, “The Rich Ghost,” J.A.F’.L., 12: 64, January-March, 
1899. 
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get the treasure, but they knew it would be theirs if they could 
endure. Without whole-hearted Christian faith they knew 
that a person seldom could hold out to the end. 


The four men agreed to follow the instructions given them 
by the spirit. They took a Bible and a hymn book to the place, — 
along with a watch so they might know when to sing and when 
to pray. The tools for digging were placed in their right posi- 
tions. The men faced a certain direction, singing and praying 
at intervals, unconscious of the world around and the roaring 
wind, the moaning and groaning of monster beasts, rattling of 
chains, voices asking questions to which no answer dared be 
given. At a certain time the signal for digging was given when 
the singing of hymns and the reading of the Bible were done 
as the spirit said. Throughout the whole ceremony, not a word 
should be uttered except the words in the hymns and Bible. 
The men dug, dug, and dug every night for almost two weeks. 
At last they reached a large pot. The men had to build plat- 
forms on which to rest the pot as it was raised to the top. Now, 
three of the men were very strong and healthy, but the fourth 
was weakly. He was always behind the rest. The others nagged 
him constantly as they went to and from the place where they 
were digging. He became very exhausted and thought once or 
twice he would give up. But he kept on until the night they 
found the pot. When the pot with the contents, which were to 
make the men’s children’s children wealthy, was about five feet 
from the surface, one of them said to the little man, “Pull your 
end with your weak self.” 


In an instant the element became black and a wind, emerged 
from out of nowhere, turned the earth into a turmoil. The 
thunder roared and the lightning flashed uncontrollably. Down, 
down went the pot with all its wealth. The three strong men 
fell into the hole with the pot. All except the one who could 
not keep up were buried. The little man was knocked un- 
conscious for several minutes, but he did not fall in. When he 
came to and did not see any of his companions, he knew what 
had happened. He began to dig and, when he had dug for about 
four feet, uncovered one of the men who was trying to push 
his way to the top. The two dug until the third was reached, 
and he, in turn, helped dig for the fourth. The three dug, dug 
and dug until they feared the other had gone down with the 
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pot. But they decided to dig a few feet more before giving up. 
Reaching the depth at which the pot had been buried they 
found the fourth man—merely breathing. The fourth man was 
the one who had spoken words not out of the Bible nor the 
hymn book. Some time later, when they had gotten over the 
shock, they began digging for the pot again but were told by 
the spirit that their digging was in vain. They had not followed 
instructions. And they died as poor as they always had been. 
A.L. 


GHOSTS 


SPIRIT SURE WORRISOME 


In the introduction to the supernatural stories, ghosts are shown to 
have special personalities on Edisto Island and are not an idea of spirits 
in general. The collector of this tale has lived all his life at Edisto and 
vouches for the ubiquity of spirits as well as the dialect in which the 
story is given. Few elements here may be traced to other published stories. 
Davis 163 reports in South Carolina that a plat-eye may be seen when one 
puts matter from a dog’s eye in his own eye, and the same belief is held 
in Mexico, according to Boas.!64 Nassau 16 tells how Batanga boys are 
enabled to see spirits after putting a special fluid in their eyes. 


Yuh want to yeddy 1° bout ghos’, eh? Boy, I been see plenty 
round Edisto Islant in muh time. Dey sho worrisome t’ing. 
Ain’t worry me so much lately cause I done learn w’ere dey 
stay an I keep out dey paat’,’®” but last year in dis same here 
month o’ January, it seem like ebery tu’n 1% I mek I see uh 
spirit, once de sun gone down good. One of um play me uh 
mean trick I neber is goin tuh fergit. I tell yuh bout dat by-by. 

W’en I been uh noung boy muh granny tell me zackly wuf- 
fer *°° do if yuh want tuh ’sperience ghos’. She say yuh mus’ 
tek uh coat out of uh dog eye an place um in yuh eye. I try dat 
plan one night jest fuh deviltry. Yuh know how boy-kind is— 
always want tuh try some new prank. 


163 Davis, Henry C., “Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina,” J.A.F.L., 
27: 241-254, July-September, 1914. 

164 Boas, Franz, “Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,” J.A.F.L., 25: 204-260, 
July-September, 1912. 

165 Nassau, R, H., “Batanga Tales,” J.A.F.L., 28: 24-51, January- 
March, 1915. 
166 Hear, 
167 Path. 
168 Turn. 
169 What for. 
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Well, as I say, I try de plan out. I got uh ole dog name Lion. 
I sneak up to Lion w’en he been sleep by de fire an stick muh 
finger in he eye. De dog let out uh yell an jump tru!” de 
windah. I see he tail go round de corner. Good-bye dog. After 
he gone I stick de same finger dat been in Lion eye in muh own 
eye an I put on muh cap an leabe de house. 

Well, suh, I scaacely 1 gone two task 1 fore I see somet’ing 
dance fore muh eye like uh swarm of big bu’d.1”* I know dey 
ain’t bu’d dough,’7* cause dey got long leg an long arm sek- 
ker ‘7° people, but dey fly round jest like buzzard. Dey staa’t 
fuh whoof an whiff. Den I really git scare. I shet muh eye tight 
an run. Dat night I reckon I knock ’gainst ebery tree in Big 
Wood, but I ain’t care. Got tuh git way frum dem ghos’ fore 
dey tek muh mind way. 

After dat I ain’t nebber tek coat out dog eye an put um in 
muh eye. I done satisfy muhself bout ghos’, bubber. Yuh liable 
fuh see ghos’ anyhow in yuh trabbelin; ain’t no nuse tuh seek 
um out. 

T’ree or four year pass an I scaacely smell uh spirit. Den 
one night I been comin frum Burrough side goin home. Yuh 
know w’ere I lib **°—Vinegar Hill nex’ tuh Cassina Pint.177 
Dem day I been courtin uh gal who stay way down in one 0’ 
dem juck !*8 on torrer side of Zion Chu’ch. Mus of been least 
ten o’clock w’en I paat 17° way frum she dat night. 

W’en I rich Public Road, half-moon shine. I see de paat’ 
tolerable well an mek good time till I git right by de chu’ch. 
Please God, I try fuh sasshay pas’ w’en uh flock 0’ ghos’ come 
jumpin cross de road. I know w’ere dey come frum all right, 
all right. Dey been ober by de well duh drink watah. Gittin 
ready fuh git back in deir grabe '*° now. I stop an let um pass. 
I count fas’, Lawd in heaben! Fibe hundred spirit, walkin fast 
wid dere feet in de el-e-ment. Spirit nebber track de ground, 
nebber. 


170 Through. 


171 Searcely. 

172105 feet, one quarter of an acre (Smith, 30). 
173 Birds. 

174 Though. 

175 Same as. 

176 Live. 

177 Cassina Point. 

178 A hidden, or out-of-the-way, spot. 

179 Part. 

180 Grave. 
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I ain’t scaacely know w’at fuh do. One mind tell me fuh run, 
torrer mind say: “Stay w’ere yuh be. Spirit ain’t got yuh fuh 
study bout.” I stan’ tremblin. Seem like I shake de yarth *** 
neath muh feet. Soon all de ghos’ cross on ober an light down 
in de grabeyaad.'*? Dey done rich home, thanky Jesus. Once 
spirit quench dey thirst, eberyt’ing all right. 

Den I feel muh foot mobe an w’en I come tuh muhself I 
realize I been half way tuh Vinegar Hill. I mus’ ob run all 0’ 
fibe mile. I slow down tuh ketch muh breat’ an tek uh chaw of 
*bacea; den I light out ’gain. Soon I in muh own house. My 
nerve so weak I sleep fuh two whole day. Yuh nebber goin 
tuh ketch me round Zion Chu’ch ’gain, not w’en moon only 
half fill. 

Oh, I wuz tuh tell yuh bout dat mean trick uh ghos’ play 
on me las’ year. It happen like dis: I been ’tend meetin dat 
night at Old House. We hab uh nice time. Deacon August Man- 
nery hold fort’ an all we gib testimony. Can’t say why haa’d 1° 
luck track me. Maybe I ain’t come out plain wid muh testi- 
mony. Anyhow, fibe minute after I leabe Jonas Bright at de 
cross-road, uh ghos’ butt me. 

It been shaa’p 1** cold an I got on muh bran’ new obercoat 
muh wife cousin child send me frum New Yawk. I know full 
well dat obercoat goin tuh hold me back. I staa’t run like I 
crazy, but too much weight been cross muh shoulder. De ghos’ 
close in on me. I jump out ’o de road an dodge behine teethache 
tree.'®> De ghos’ follow me. I bruk loose ’gain an mek fuh Boar 
Hog Bottom, w’ere dem high cypress tree grow. I t’?ink I kin 
hide somew’ere in dat Swamp, cause ghos’ don’t like fuh cross 
watah. I mek big mistake. De mud awful deep an I bog down. 

Ghos’ ain’t far behine den. No time fuh tarry. I loose muh 
shoe an pull one foot out; den de torrer. I back on de road ’gain 
tank de Lawd. 

I look back an see uh big write t’ing bigger dan uh cow. Dat 
ting sho could run. I know ef he beat me he good all right, 
cause eberybody know I kin run. My tongue been hang out till 
it most tech de groun’. De ghos’ slip up an grab me frum de 


181 Riarth. 

182 Graveyard. 

183 Hard. 

184 Sharp. 

185 Prickly ash (see glossary). 
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back an I swear I loss den, sho-’nough. But I very nimble so 
I slip out muh obercoat right quick an jump. I leabe de ghos’ 
duh hold de obercoat an git way frum dat place. I done git muh 
secon’ wind an I keep on spam tuh de Steamboat Landin Road 
an tu’n in at muh brudder house. 


I nebber see muh bran’ new obercoat ’gain. Swear tuh God 
I ain’t know whut uh ghos’ want wid obercoat cause dey don’ 
wear no clothes. Anyhow he got um an he keep um, an I ain’t 
goin tuh follow no ghos’ tuh hell fuh obercoat, no suh. 


Dat jest show yuh how ghos’ stand. Dey so plaguish like. 
Torment de libin spirit out ob uh man. I ’counter all kind o’ 
ghos’ in muh life, but dat de fust one I meet dat got t’iefin 1°° 
habit. (eee ly 


LEGENDS OF FENWICK HALL 


Around Fenwick Hall, often called ‘““Fennick Castle,” on John’s Island, 
are told stories of ghosts of many kinds. The Revolutionary owner was 
Edward Fenwick, Jr., noted as a Tory and lover of race horses. He was 
so well-hated that his British friends had to furnish a guard for his 
house. This led to the belief that Red Coats still keep watch on moonlit 
nights. 

Another tradition asserts that any descendants of this family have 
power of “second sight” and the editor was told in Charleston that 
Amelia E. Barr (1831-1919), English writer whose most popular book 
was The Bow of Orange Ribbon, was related to these Fenwicks and had 
some sort of magical insight. 


On old Indian trails near the banks of the beautiful, lonely 
Stono River, salt from deep draughts of sea water, stands Fen- 
wick Hall. Its gardens and grounds are set in the dark pine 
forests of John’s Island. Here the house has stood for more 
than two hundred years, for in 1730, “Seventh John Fenwick” 
replaced the log house, which had been used as a dwelling 
since before 1717, with the two-story brick residence on a 
strong basement constructed as a fort to be used in time of 
danger. From the cellars ran an underground passageway to 
a creek connecting with the Stono River. 

The interior walls of the house are finished with panelling 
and the high wooden mantelpieces are beautifully carved, some 
of them in classic designs. On the roof is an observation plat- 
form. 


186 Thiefing, stealing. 
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This was the setting for one of the most tragic romances of 
Carolina. 

The chief business at Fenwick Hall was the breeding of race 
horses. Ninth Edward Fenwick’s stables were famous. The 
life at the Hall was prideful and gay, for the best young bloods 
of the province came on their thoroughbreds to woo Sir Ed- 
ward’s lovely daughters. One of the gayest and loveliest daugh- 
ters committed the “unforgivable sin” of falling in love with 
her father’s head groom. 

They eloped on one of Sir Edward’s swiftest thoroughbreds, 
but, delayed at Stono Ferry, were overtaken by members of 
the family headed by her enraged father. Her lover was in- 
stantly tried by a mock court and was convicted as a horse 
thief. The young girl’s supplications were unheeded, and he 
was hanged upon an oak tree before her eyes. She collapsed, 
the story goes, and her mind never recovered from the shock. 
Tradition says her spirit still walks because she was so cruelly 
deprived of her young joy. 

Years came when the last Lord Fenwick was banished from 
Carolina. Then the old Hall stood quite alone, listening to the 
whispering and sighing of the pines, or their groaning when 
lashed by the strong ocean winds; to the cry and call of strange 
sea-birds in the silent night—quite alone, for no caretaker 
would live there. John’s Island Negroes say that “a spell and 
a curse” has been put on the place. The cries and calls are not 
always of sea-birds, they assert, for, from the tall tower to 
the basement, light footsteps are heard, and the dark waters 
of the hidden well reflect a lovely face. ““When furs’ dark come, 
de sperrit walk under de oak by Stone Ferry, wringin ’e han,” 
is a popular belief among the black people. On dark nights the 
sound of racing hoofs is heard on the highway and horses 
speed by more swiftly than the wind, but when the moon 
shines, a proud lady, in flowing, misty white, glides by the 
side of her tall lover in the shadows under the trees of the 
Stono Avenue. 

Mo Sake 


THE GREY LADY 


Court Inn, a tourist hotel in Camden, was formerly Lausanne, named 
for a Swiss ancestral home of the DeSaussures. It is said that the Grey 
Lady, harbinger of woe, still appears to members of the family, though 
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long since have they ceased to own Lausanne, An account of the ap- 
parition occurs in The Gray Lady, a Legend of Old Camden, by C. D. 
Kershaw. Charleston, S. C.: Walker, Evans and Coggswell Go. 13 pp. 

The Grey Man of Pawley’s Island, also a messenger of disaster, is said 
to have appeared in 1893 to the Lachicotte family, long residents there, 
and immediately they left the island. The great storm of that year 
followed. 


The ancestors of the DeSaussures lived in France during the 
terrible times of strife between the Huguenots and the Catho- 
lics. The family consisted of father, mother, two sons, and a 
daughter, Eloise. The father was confirmed Romanist, but 
the others, especially the two sons, Raoul and Jules, clung to 
the Huguenot faith. ‘ 


One day, the father, returning home unexpectedly, found 
Eloise in company of a young Huguenot whom he deemed es- 
pecially objectionable. Seized with fury, he would have slain 
the young man with his dagger had not Eloise thrown herself 
before him. Though the youth was permitted to depart, the 
father, enraged, confined Eloise in a strict convent; and de- 
spite her gentle spirit she called down the “‘Curse of Heaven” 
on him. 


Eloise languished and died in the prison-like place within 
the year; and the mother, bitterly reproaching the father for 
his cruelty, followed her. The father, in remorse, sought sur- 
cease in suicide, but remained alive long enough for the arrival 
of Raoul and Jules, whom he failed to recognize. 


Following the death of their father, Raoul and Jules were 
seated one night before a fire discussing family affairs when 
a grey clad figure glided into the room. Amazed, they recog- 
nized their sister, who seemed to attempt to speak, but failing, 
faded from view with an expression of grief. When Raoul 
retired to his room, he was further astonished to find the habit 
of a monk on the floor. The next day a massacre of Huguenots 
started, but Raoul, disguising himself in the monk’s robes, es- 
caped the fate of his brother at the hands of the rioters. 


After many adventures, Raoul reached America. A son came 
to Camden, and built Lausanne. But the Grey Lady accom- 
panied him and appears at Lausanne from time to time when 
tragedy forbodes—or so it is said. Re stb 
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THE GHOSTS AT HAGLEY 


A first hand account of an experience with ghosts was furnished by 
Eugene F. LaBruce of near Georgetown. Members of the LaBruce family 
still own Arundel on the basis of an original grant of colonial days. 


It was in the summer of 1918 that I underwent an experi- 
ence destined to change all of my preconceived ideas about the 
spirit world, and convince me beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that ghosts walk the earth. 

I never remember having any fear of ghosts and, like most 
people, thought that spirits were merely products of an over- 
wrought imagination, but the things I saw that summer dem- 
onstrated very plainly that I was wrong. 

At the time, I was engaged in carrying passengers between 
Pawleys Island and the ferry landing at Hagley on the Wacca- 
maw Neck, using a large automobile, and making the trip sev- 
eral times a day. Often a party of young people who were 
working in Georgetown would hire a gasoline launch after the 
ferry had made its last trip, and I would meet them at Hagley 
about eleven o’clock. 

Reaching the ferry landing one night about a quarter to 
eleven, I thought I would stretch out on a piece of old canvas 
on the wharf and get a little rest before the boat arrived from 
the city. The moon was shining brightly, flooding the landscape 
with a soft glow, and every object was plainly visible. The 
scene was a peaceful one and a few minutes after I had made 
myself comfortable I fell asleep. The dream that came to me 
that night was so vivid that I can remember every detail to 
this day. 

I was standing with a crowd of people in front of a little 
church near the wharf. A wedding was in progress and it 
seemed that we were waiting for the bride and groom to 
emerge from the front door. Everyone was dressed in clothing 
typical of the Civil War period, and I gathered the impression 
that peace had just been declared. After a short while the 
bridal party appeared on the church porch. I looked at the 
newly married couple standing there in the moonlight and 
noticed that the bride was a striking brunette and the groom 
a handsome, finely proportioned blond. Both were of the landed 
gentry class, I imagined. 

As the crowd made a rush for the porch, a man dressed in 
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Confederate uniform dashed up to the clearing astride a horse 
that had evidently been running at top speed for hours. The 
figure dismounted and ran toward the place where the bride 
and groom were standing. When he reached the couple, the 
bride uttered a little cry and said: “It is too late, I have just 
married the other man!” 

The soldier stood frozen in his tracks and listened like a man 
in a trance while the woman explained that she had waited 
three years and, believing that he had been killed in battle, 
had finally consented to marry one of her former beaus. 

The soldier then turned to the groom and said, without show 
of emotion: “Well, I will fade out of the picture—it is the best 
solution.” And he started to leave. Then the groom cried: “No! 
If anyone must fade from the picture I will be that one.” 


The soldier made for the wharf, followed by the bride and 
groom, and when he had reached the end of the pier, jumped 
overboard and disappeared. Without a second’s hesitation, the 
woman in white followed him, and then the groom. Everyone 
was in a turmoil. Boats were launched, strong swimmers dis- 
carded their clothing and plunged into the water, and a score 
of men were calling orders in rapid succession. A mighty gale 
was blowing from the west, lashing the river into foamy waves 
which broke against the muddy bank with a resounding roar. 
The search for the bodies was still under way when I awoke, 
shivering with excitement. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked about me. The church had dis- 
appeared and the crowd of men and women had vanished. I 
could scarcely believe that I had been dreaming; every detail 
of the harrowing scene was stamped on my brain. Suddenly 
I became aware that I was not alone on the wharf. For some 
reason I did not feel inclined to investigate, but something im- 
pelled me to turn my head. Standing a few feet away from my 
improvised bed, I saw two figures. I realized with a start that 
they were dressed like the people in my dream, and that the 
woman closely resembled the bride and the man the groom! 

“This is nonsense,” I told myself. ““The boat must have come 
and gone and the other people are somewhere around. Those 
two are trying to play a trick on me.” So I said, most politely: 
“Will you tell me who you are? If you are waiting to go to 
Pawleys I have the automobile ready.” 
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They did not answer my greeting so I tried again. “Will you 
tell me who you are? My automobile is waiting.” 

Neither the man nor woman deigned to reply, but turned 
around and strolled off the dock. This made me angry and I 
called out: “You had better stop this foolishness and tell me 
who you are. I will find out soon enough at any rate.” 

But the couple kept walking slowly away from me and 
seemed to be whispering to each other. Then I became really 
frightened and started to imagine all sorts of weird things. 
Could I have been carried back through the years to the time 
of the Civil War by some mysterious force, or had I passed 
from this world when I fell asleep? I tried to recall the history 
of the region, but could not remember ever hearing about a 
church at Hagleys, or recall reading of such an incident, or 
hearing a similar story related. Why, then, should I have this 
dream? 

I was still trying to answer these questions to my satisfac- 
tion when the couple disappeared in thin air. I had been watch- 
ing the figures intently, and was sure that they had no op- 
portunity to slip into one of the shaded woods roads; they 
had simply vanished—that was the only explanation. 

I had scarcely collected my wits when the chug-chug of a 
motorboat reached my ears, and I knew that my passengers 
had arrived. A merry crew stepped ashore from the clumsy 
little craft and greeted me with yells of delight. “Here you 
are!” exclaimed a pretty girl, “We were afraid you might have 
given us up and gone back to the island.”’ 

“No danger,” laughed a young lad dressed in a blue coat and 
white duck trousers, “He’s too good a sport for that.” 

I tried my best to keep these young people from noticing my 
agitation and experimented with a laugh or two. The attempt 
was a dismal failure and the crowd started to rag me. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, old boy? You look as if you’d seen a ghost,” re- 
marked a youth who was standing near by. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to blurt out: “I have seen a 
ghost—in fact, two of them.” But I thought better of the mat- 
ter. They would never believe me, and would proceed to make 
my life miserable on the island that summer. 

“Let’s get going,” I told the crowd. 

They followed me to the automobile and we were soon 
ploughing through the sandy road-bed, bound for the beach. 
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Later on in the season, on another moonlight night, I made 
my customary trip to Hagley, this time to meet a special boat 
which was not due until twelve o’clock or later. I had almost 
forgotten about the ghosts and had succeeded in convincing 
myself that my dream was responsible for the apparitions. 

It was another jolly party that met me that night as I drew 
my automobile close to the landing, and I entered readily into 
the spirit of the occasion. We were all looking forward to a 
moonlight ride through the scented woods and a surf bath 
upon arrival at the beach. Three young men and three young 
women took their seats in the car, and, with a few joking re- 
marks, I prepared to get under way. 

I paused for a moment to drink in the beauty of the scene. 
Gnarled live oaks, draped with Spanish moss, were clearly 
outlined in the soft moonlight, and the road—a ribbon of 
crushed shell—stretched out in front of us. I could hear the 
water lapping gently against the wharf, and the cheerful 
sound of the tree-toad and cricket broke the heavy silence. 

“Start that buggy and let us ride,” commanded the slip of a 
girl sitting by my side. “I am dying for a surf bath.” The 
- others chanted in chorus: “Start that buggy and let us ride.” 

I turned on the switch, stepped on the starter and the engine 
responded. The car was in second gear, traveling at about 
twenty miles an hour, when I saw two figures step out into the 
road directly in front of the machine. In a flash I noted that 
there was no clearance on either right or left, so I slammed 
on the brakes. So sudden was the stop that my passengers 
were thrown violently against each other, and started calling: 
“What are you trying to do, spill us out?” 

Cold perspiration popped out on my face. The figures were 
still in the road, walking arm in arm. I recognized the brunette 
bride of my dream and the handsome blond groom. There was 
no mistaking the features or the costumes. No evidence of 
fright showed on their faces although my automobile had 
missed them by only a few inches. They strolled along, con- 
versing with each other in low tones and did not even throw a 
glance in our direction. No living beings, I was sure, could 
have failed to notice the automobile bearing down upon them, 
and I said to myself: “Here are my ghosts again. My brain 
has been playing me another queer prank—perhaps I am go- 
ing mad.” 
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“What’s the matter?” yelled the young man in the blue coat 
and white trousers. ‘“‘Has your voice left you? That was a fine 
trick, stopping the car all of a sudden, and then acting like an 
oyster when we asked you a question.” 


“Oh, I just thought I would have a little fun,” I answered, 
“thought I would throw you and your girl together.” 


“You succeeded all right,” he said, “but next time give us a 
little warning, or we might go overboard. Come on now, let’s 
go.” I had just taken my eyes off the road for an instant, but 
when I turned to again inspect the figures, they were nowhere 
in sight. This gave me a decidedly uncomfortable sensation 
and I feared that the girl beside me would notice my nervous- 
ness, but she seemed intent on her own thoughts. 


In a few minutes we were rolling along the highway doing 
forty miles an hour and the young people seemed to have en- 
tirely forgotten my queer actions at the ferry landing. They 
were talking in excited tones about the approaching house 
party, the fishing trip planned for the morrow, and the glories 
of surf bathing. I did not join in the conversation, and thanked 
my stars that they did not address any direct question to me 
during the remainder of the trip. 


When we reached the beach a group of boys and girls met 
the automobile and my passengers alighted and were soon 
racing over the sand dune at the entrance to the causeway— 
all except the girl who occupied the seat beside me. She seemed 
reluctant to leave the car and when her companions called 
to her she said a little impatiently: “‘All of you run along, I 
want to talk to Eugene a while.” They laughed but moved off 
down the beach. 

The girl turned to me. “Eugene, I want you to tell me why 
you stopped the car so suddenly by the ferry landing.” 

“Oh, I just wanted to have a little fun,” I replied. I thought 
it best to stick to my original story. 

“You needn’t tell me that. I know why you stopped.” 

My heart was beating faster and faster. Perhaps this young 
woman had seen the same figures. In this case—why, nothing 
was the matter with my mind, and probably two real. ghosts 
had appeared. But I would not give myself away. 

“T told you why I stopped. Why don’t you believe me?” I 
countered. 
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“Because,” and she averted her eyes, ‘“‘you know you saw a 
man and a woman in the road.” 

“T did not see anyone,” I said, in what I thought was an in- 
different tone. 


“You can’t fool me, Eugene. We both saw those people.” 


“If we did, no one else in the automobile saw them,” I as- 
serted. 


“That makes no difference. I saw them and you did, too, or 
you would never have slammed on brakes as you did.” 

There was no use pretending any longer. ‘‘Yes, I saw them,” 
I said evenly, “and I barely missed killing them at that.” I 
_ knew in my heart I was not making an accurate statement, for, 
if I had not checked the car, my machine would have done the 
couple no injury. They would have dissolved in front of my 
eyes. But I was determined I would not frighten the girl—I 
would pretend that the spirits were real people. 

“But who were they, Eugene?” she persisted. “I never re- 
member seeing them around here before, and did you notice 
the funny, old fashioned clothes they were wearing?” 


“T can’t tell you who they were—strangers perhaps, out for 
a stroll, waiting to meet another car,” I told the eager ques- 
tioner. 

But I knew better. I had seen the two ghosts—the real thing 
this time. The fact that two of us had seen the same appari- 
tions left no doubt in my mind that spirits do exist, and that I 
and this young woman had been granted a peculiar privilege 
by the rulers of spirit land. I have never been able to explain 
this visitation. It had no significance in my life as far as I 
could tell, and was apparently symbolic of nothing in my 
earthly experiences. 

_I have never seen the bride and groom since, but, for all I 
know, they may still stroll the wooded paths around the ferry 
landing at Hagley on bright moonlight nights. 

C.S. M. 
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THE GIRL IN THE SWAMP 


This South Carolina ghost story is told by many people in many places 
throughout the state. In Spartanburg County an account is current, and 
on the road through the Wateree Swamp similar happenings have been 
told for years. In pre-automobile days, the ghostly hitch-hiker was a 
woman, old or young, and buggies or carriages picked her up. 

The version given below refers to the present era of motorcars and is 
a good example of continuation of tradition along with scientific develop- 
ment. This story was told by a waitress in a Columbia cafe who was con- 
vinced of its reliability. 


Sadie is a waitress—friendly, high-strung, and just the least 
bit scatterbrained. 


Yesterday, I sat at the counter and placed my order for 
lunch, then turned to the afternoon paper. Europe’s powder 
keg didn’t stand a chance as Sadie’s thin, high-pitched voice 
vied for my attention. The monologue was being delivered at 
the far end of the room, but it rose above the clatter of 
crockery and silver. When I looked up, unable to continue my 
reading, Sadie caught my glance and mistook it for an interest 
in her discourse. Immediately she deserted the fellow-waitress 
to whom she was declaiming and weaved her way back to the 
counter. 

“Did you hear about the girl in the swamp?” 187 she asked 
in her usual startled staccato. 

“What girl in what swamp?” I asked. 

“The girl that was picked up by the man around at the Land 
Bank,”’ she said. 

“A pick-up?” I inquired. 

“487 The story from Spartanburg reveals that even ghosts may become 
monotonous, as the brother seems only mildly interested in the stranger’s 
attempt to help his sister. It is as follows: 

A traveling man who lived in Spartanburg was on his way home one 
night when he saw a woman walking along the side of the road. He 
stopped his car and asked the woman if he could take her where she was 
going. She stated that she was on her way to visit her brother who lived 
about three miles further on the same road. He asked her to get in the 
car and sit by him, but she said she would sit in the back of the ear. Con- 
versation took place for a while as they rode along, but soon the woman 
grew quiet. The man drove on until he reached the home of the woman’s 
brother, whom he knew; then stopped his car to let the woman alight. 
When he looked behind him, there was no one in the car. He thought that 
rather strange, So went into the house and informed the brother that a 
lady had gotten into his car to ride to see him, but when he arrived at 
the house the lady had disappeared. The brother was not alarmed at all, 
and stated that the lady was his sister who had died two years before. He 


said that this traveling man was the seventh to pick up his sister on the 
road to visit him, but that she had never reached his house yet. 
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She laughed over-boisterously, as if she considered laughter 
at this point a duty. “Aw gwan! I’m serious. Anyway, the 
man’s wife was with him.” 

I folded my newspaper away, leaned across the counter in 
mock attentiveness, and said, “Tell me about it, Sadie.” 

My invitation released a verbal torrent. Words jammed to- 
gether, leaving unintelligible gaps in Sadie’s story. 

“IT know you won’t b’lieve it cuz nobody will and I would- 
n’t’ve b’lieved it myself if I hadn’t got it first-han’. Anyway, 
it’s the gospel truth. I don’t know the man’s name, but he works 
around at the Land Bank and his wife—” 

“Take it easy, Sadie. What happened?” 

“Well, this fella that works around at the Land Bank had 
been visitin’ over in Sumter for the week-end and they were 
comin’ back late Sunday night when they saw this girl walkin’ 
along the road in the swamp. It was ’bout 12:00 o’clock, and 
you know how dark it is in the swamp, ’specially at night. The 
girl was dressed real nice in a black suit and she was carryin’ 
a little black travelin’ bag. She was walkin’ towards Columbia 
and when they saw her they stopped and asked her if they 
could give her a ride. Course they wondered what a nice lookin’ 
girl could be doin’ walkin’ through the swamp at such an un- 
godly hour, but anyway they asked her if she wanted a lift. 

“She thanked’um and said yes, becuz she was trying to get 
over to Columbia to visit her mother who was very ill and lived 
somewhere on Pickens Street. I’ve forgotten the number, but 
she gave ’em the exact number of the house where her mother 
lived. Anyway, when she got in the car, she had to climb over 
the man’s wife, cuz the car didn’t have but two doors—you 
know, a sedan or a coach, or whatever you callum. 

“Well, when she got in the back, the man’s wife slammed 
the door shut and the man started the car and him and his 
wife kept on talkin’. Afteruhwhile the man’s wife said some- 
thin’ about the weather or somethin and said it sort of over her 
shoulder to include the girl in the conversation. When she 
didn’t hear an answer she turned around and looked in the back 
seat and the girl was gone.” 

“Gone!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘What do you mean, ‘gone’ ?” 

“Just gone,” she echoed, ‘Vanished in thin air.” 


“What did the couple do?” I prodded. 
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‘‘Well, you know how those little windows in the back are— 
too little for a baby to crawl through, much less a grown 
woman, and the glasses don’t even roll all the way down. The 
man’s wife knew there wasn’t any way in godswurl for that 
girl to get out of the car without her or her husband knowin’ 
it, and she looked down in the foot of the back seat and when 
she saw nobody was in the back, it scared her so she had con- 
vulsions. 

“The man was scared, too, and almost ran off the road, but 
his wife was carryin’ on somethin’ fearful and he was so wor- 
ried about her he didn’t have time to worry too much about 
what happened to the girl. He just stepped on the gas and 
speeded to Columbia as fast as he could, and rushed his wife 
around to the Columbia Hospital. They gave her some shots to 
quiet her down and when the doctors told the man his wife was 
restin’ and would be all right, he remembered the number on 
Pickens Street the girl had givenum and he decided to go 
around there and find out what he could. 


“It was real late when he got to the house and of course the 
house was dark, but he went up and rang the bell anyway. 
Finally a light turned on and a little old lady answered the 
door. Before the man could say anything, she said, ‘You needn’t — 
tell me what you came for. You came to tell me you picked up 
a young lady in the swamp and‘she disappeared.’ 


“The man was so surprised he couldn’t say a word. The lady 
said, ‘That was my daughter. She got killed in an outomobile 
wreck in the swamp three years ago while she was on her way 
over here to see me when I was in the hospital. Two other 
people had the same experience you did, always on the anni- 
versary of her death.’ ”’ 


That was Sadie’s story. As far as Sadie was concerned, she 
had gotten the facts first-hand. The story was told to her by 
another waitress who worked in a cafe across town. It was told 
to the other waitress by a girl friend. The girl friend swears 
she overheard it in a conversation between two employes of 
the Land Bank who were sitting at a table next to hers during 
lunch. 

I. B. 
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BRING BAcK Us TEEF! 


This is a “real” ghost story and, except for the common belief about 
teeth or other parts of the body, is individual. Puckett, 124, records the 
gruesome occasion when a housewife picked up a bone in a graveyard to 
make soup and a ghostly visitation followed, when a voice cried: “I want 
my bone.” 

The circumstances of the story below are recorded in Milling, 24, as 
follows: “An unusual burial was revealed in 1930 at Wachesaw landing 
on the Waccamaw River, Georgetown County, South Carolina. In digging 
for the foundations of a chimney, thirteen skeletons were discovered, ar- 
ranged in a radial pattern, the skulls at the center, the feet outermost. 
Two of the skeletons were those of unusually large men, several were 
women, and two were children. Each cranial cavity was filled with as- 
sorted trade beads and hundreds of beads were scattered in the adjacent 
soil.” 


“Man, dat crittuh carkis!” 

“No, man!” 

“Cap’n, what you tink he is?” 

“Don’t know. Dig on.”’ 

“Cap’n Boss! Dish yeh human! Lookah ’e skull!” 


Among the amateurs digging in the Indian mound on the 
banks of the Waccamaw River, at Wachesaw Plantation, was 
Black Bob. All of Bob was black save the whites of his eyes, 
his ivories, and his conspicuous blue gums that were visible 
every time he spoke or smiled. 


“Dem skull full o’ ting! Wha dat?” 


The skulls were “full o’ ting.” The white foreman’s eyes 
fairly protruded as he knelt and scraped up handfuls of beads 
spilling from broken skulls. 


Buried treasure has such fascination that it was a matter of 
only a few hours before the news spread and cars and people 
streamed to the isolated plantation to see and handle with their 
own hands the contents of the grave. Every man, woman and 
child was a souvenir hunter. Though the skeletons were finally 
taken to the museum at Charleston, many of the beads, bits of 
skull and teeth were carried off in the pockets of visitors. 

Nobody dreamed Bob was a souvenir fiend. When the white 
overseer salvaged the copper anklet that still encircled the 
moldy, green ankle-bones thrown last from the grave and the 
interesting trifid or hare’s-foot spoon, Bob said nothing, but 
his eyes gleamed. The whites of his eyes grew whiter, but he 
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said nothing. No one saw when he stooped and, rising, slipped 
a closed black fist in his pants pocket. 

At sunrise the next day—Sunday—the colored people were 
to have a “‘Baptising” at the foot of the Indian mound in the 
waters of the Waccamaw, and the caretaker thought best to 
put the bones out of sight. He carefully gathered them into a 
tub and placed it in a near-by millhouse. 

As he and his helpers hurried to finish the job before the 
white-robed minister and his candidates arrived, they were 
startled from their absorption by a voice. 

“Cap’n Boss, I’se brung back dem teef. Ef I hadn’t been too 
feared, I’d a brung um in der night. I ain’t got no res’. I’se 
been trouble all night.” 

“Why, Bob, what’s the matter? You sick?” 

“Oh, no suh. Not to say sick. I wuz trouble wid de sperits. 
De Injun sperit. De ghos’, dey come to me en de say, ‘Bring 
back us teef! Bring back us teef!’ Kn I git feared. Dey wuz a 
big missy en er lil missy. Dey all two bofe hab on long white 
robe an er hair hang down, en he face been red same lak de 
brick in de chimbley. 

“Jes when I too tired and ready fuh ter sleep, dey walks 
right in tru de do’, en hit barred! En dey wails out same lak 
leetle squinch owl. ‘Bring back us teef! Bring back us teef! 
Bring back us teef!’ Dey scare me too bad. En when I gits 
muh speech, I say: ‘Jes you wait tell day come, missy, an I sho 
takes em back.’ 

“So here dey is, Cap’n Boss, en please trow um back in de 
grabe. I don’ rob no grabe no more. I don’ bodduh no more wid 
dead peoples. Dem two misses look so sad like an cry so pitiful, 
‘Bring back us teef! Bring back us teef! Bring back us teef!’ ” 

And with this, Bob sowed his handful of teeth in the grave 
and joined the procession winding through the live oak grove 
down to the river’s edge for the baptizing. 

GWG: 


Music Box 


This account is in accord with the tradition of the escape of the spirit 
after death into inanimate objects. On the same order as the popular 
song “Grandfather’s Clock,” it has a different influence from “grand- 
father,” whose clock 

“Stopped short, never to go again 
When the old man died.” 
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On Hampton Avenue in Greenville, South Carolina, an old 
man died many years ago. He had been fond of music and had 
had an old music box which he enjoyed playing every evening. 

For years every one believed that the old instrument was 
broken. It would not play and the old man missed his music. 
On the night when his body lay in state on a couch next to the 
family sitting room, a group of friends were gathered to keep 
watch beside his casket. Suddenly, the music box began to play 
in the silent room. One after another came the songs the old 
man had loved. The watchers were thrilled, then electrified, for 
how was it possible? The box had been silent for years. Why 
should it play? Who had wound the spring and touched the 
release switch? 

No answer ever came, and the story was told that the spirit 
of the old man had gone into the old music machine and was 
playing the music he so dearly loved. 

je A be 


HANT HOUSE 


This tale has elements of many forms of supernatural visitation. Hags, 
witches, plat-eyes, and ghosts might be spotted. But because the disturb- 
ance seems to have arisen from the restlessness of the men whose bones 
were buried under the house, the story appears to be more of the ghost 
category. For reference to other phases, see stories in other sections and 
the ghost stories preceding ““Hant House.” 

The concluding paragraph that explains Zena’s “second sight” by the 
fact that she was born with a caul presents a common idea. 


Maum Nellie she try ’em. She fight hag seben year. Jes she 
wan. She wressel wid ’em. How did she run ’em? Lawd Jesus! 
I ain know. I neber has run wan. But atter seben year dey run 
she. She say she too ole fer de hag fer ride. She say she too 
tired. She wuk so hard. She hoe. She plant. She harbest. En 
night come en she crabe fer res’. She doan git no res’. Dem 
hant pure ruin she res’. She ole bones bin gib out. Come fuss 
dark, she fer bolt she door. She eat she bittle. She bed down she 
fire, en she fall in she bunk. But she ain’t fer out she light. She 
light burn low fer keep hag out. En de sifter bin hang ober 
de key-hole. Dat, too, fer keep out hag. W’en hag come tru de 
key-hole en git in dat sifter, he hab de culiosity. En he stay 
right dere twell he count de hole in dat sifter. En he lose count. 
En he start ergin. En he count. En he git mix. En daylight 
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kotch ’em. En he hab fer go. Maum Nellie she know—she fix 
fer keep hag out. But w’en she hit dat bed, trubble bin fer 
start. De hag cain’t trubble she. Hag jes human. But she ain’t 
fer manage dem hant. De hant woorser at de full 0’ de moon. 
Maum Nellie fer testify it start way cross de fiel’. It bark lak 
fox. It howl lak dawg. It hoot lak squinch owl. It soun lak all 
de beas’ ob de woods. En fuss news it hit de house. It circle. It 
prowl same lak stray dawg. En while she hol’ she bref, de door 
what she done bolt mube 18° open. De pot lid lif. De rockin chair 
rock. Now, Maum Nellie hard. Maum Nellie hab a strong heart. 
She bin fer stan ’em seben long year. Den she gib out. She 
mube cross de road ter she son house. She say in-law gib ’em 
mo res dan hant. 


Dat house wuz idle some time ’twell Zeke gin ’em ter he 
daughter Julie en she husban fer use ’twell Mauser kin buil’ 
he own house. Dey two bofe bin res quiet in ’em. Hant ain fer 
trubble dem. Dem wuz not born wid caul. Dey res dere two, 
tree munt.'*® Den w’en he gal mube out, he son George mube 
in wid he bride. George jus tek wife. She young gal. George jes 
sebenteen hissef. He workin ter de mullets fishery ter Floral’s 
Beach. He late fer git home. He wife bin dere ter dat hant 
house—she wan. De moon full. She hear strange noise. She hear 
7em way cross de fiel’. Dey comin tru dat pecans orchard. She 
know dat hant. Dey hit de house. Dey mube all roun de house. 
Dey prowl same lak stray dawg. She bin keep still so dey tink 
nobody fer dere. De mo she keep still de mo dey prowl. De do’ 
bin bolt. She watch ’em. He creep open. De pot lid riz. De 
rocker rock. Jes w’en dat gal good en scared, Zeke’s boy come 
home. He say dey ain no hant but she know what she know. 


So de nex’ night he say, “‘I fix ’em.” En he git he gun en set. 
He set up wid ’em. He doze en he chair. En come twelve clock 
de moon bin fer rise. En he wife fer hear dat critter howl. En 
she fer wake George en say, “Hear dat! Hear dat!’ En he 
rouse up en tek notice. En dat hant prowl. He hoot lak a horned 
owl. He soun same lak leetle squinch owl. He bark lak fox. He 
howl. He coo lak dove. He bellow lak gator. He mek all dem 
noise. En den he try fer open dat door. En w’en dat door open 
fer crack, George brace hissef en fire on ’em. Bofe barrels bin 
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fer shoot at wan time. De gun kick ’em down. He mos’ fer tear 
he fodder house do’ down, but he ain fer stroy dat hant. Den 
he friens come. De berry nex’ night dey come en dey all hab 
gun. En dey sits up en dey all bin shoot, but dey waste dey 
powder en shot. En dat pore gal grow so tin. She ain hab no 
res all day, what wid de washin en choppin en totin wood. She 
worry, en all night she lay wake. 

So dey talk. Zeke ax de vice ob de ole people. En he do what 
dey say. He mube dat house. Dey bin tek it down plank by 
plank en mube it cross de road. Dey is dem dat say ef de hant 
dere dey gwine stay in de boad. But dat’s all he know ter do— 
fer mube ’em. En den dey dig. Dey wuz talk of mens bin mur- 
der on dat spot. So dey dig. En, way down bout five, six feet, 
dey trow out cedar lawg w’at bin burn en char, en onder dat 
dey wuz bone. Some say dem critter bone. Some say dem ain’t. 
I ain know. But I tells you what I am fer know. Dat house bin 
build on de berry spot whey de carpetbagger en de scalawag 
bin bury what de Frederick soljer *°° shoot in time ob freedom. 
Dat mah fodder tell me. I ain know all. I jes tells you what I 
is know. 

You say why Julie kin lib in dat house en George bride cain’t 
fer stay? Ain’t I fer tell yuh Julie ain fer born wid caul but 
George gal, Zena is? Dat gal bin born wid caul. She kin see 
w’at de ornary, common run cain’t see. Yas’m. I tell yer. 

G. W. C. 


DEVIL 


PARENTS Must Not PIcK LOVE FOR CHILLUN 


The two devil tales that follow show opposite attitudes toward that 
individual. In the first occurs the classical situation of marriage between 
a human and a devil. There is confusion in the story teller’s mind as to 
the “plate” and the dog, but the idea of water turning to blood when the 
devil threatens danger has been recorded before. Comhaire-Sylvain 191 
speaks of the belief in Haiti. Other accounts of human-devil marriage 
are: Parsons,192 Pendleton,!®? and Zunser.1°4 


190 Confederate soldier. 

191 Comhaire-Sylvain, Suzanne, “Creole Tales from Haiti,” J.A.F.L., 
51: 219-346, July-September, 1938. 

192 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina,” J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 

193 Pendleton, Louis, ‘““Notes on Negro Folk-Lore and Witchcraft in the 
South”, J.A.F.L., 3: 201-207, April-June, 1890. 

194 Zunser, Helen, “A New Mexican Village,” J.A.F.L., 48: 125-178, 
April-June, 1935. 
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Dere wuz once a ole ’0oman hab one son an now he son want 
to married. (Show you ‘parents mus’ not always pick love fo 
chillun.’) So ole lady, ebery gal de boy go to see she break em 
up. Wouldn’t let im marry NONE de gal in de neighborhood. 
An atter she wouldn’t let im git marry, one Sunday atternoon 
up de road come a fine nyoung?® gal. Steppin down de lane. 
An mudder didn’ know who ’twuz. Mudder not knowin who 
twuz, admire dat gal. 


“Now DAT de one I wants you tuh marry! 
Now DAT de one I wants you tuh marry!” 


She ’vite em in. Boy want tuh tek um home. Evenin part 0’ 
de day. Mudder tell em, “Hitch up kerridge an tek em home!” 


Hab four dog. Hab name for all ob um. (One mussa hab name 
o’ PLATE.) Boy tell Ma: “When you see dis w’ite plate git 
red, tun 1°° my plate loose.” 


Eber mile pos’ dey git to, gal countenance change. Ebery 
mile pos’ gittin uglier an uglier. Git to las’ mile pos’, she tun 
to DEBIL wid long tail on em! No gal now! 

Mudder had drop sleep! W’en she wake an tun dog loose, 
want tuh git loose so bad one bruk he leg! You can’t pick love 
fo chillun. Hab tuh pick fo deyself. 

G. W. C. 


GOLIAS AND THE DEVIL 


This story is one of the few humorous accounts dealing with the su- 
pernatural. It was thought to be a particular South Carolina “find,” but 
a search revealed similar accounts in Hurston, 197, where it appears as 
one of the stories about the famous Negro hero, Jack. Parsons 197 also 
records a version. Both Hurston and Parsons seem to have gotten their 
stories from Florida. 


Devil tell Golias he wuz stronges’. Golias tell devil HE wuz 
stronges’. Devil tell Golias: “Stronges’ man kin FLING de fur- 
rest! Stronges’ man kin fling de furrest! An I bet you so many 
t’ousand dollah I kin fling de furrest!’’ Golias bet de devil he 
couldn’. An de devil he up and shrowed bout two, t’ree mile. 
Golias tole im he’d BEAT im! (Lot 0’ money up!) 

195 Young. 

196 Turn. 


197 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk Tales Collected at Miami, Florida,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 222-227, April-June, 1917. 
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Now de devil done de fus’ chunkin. Golias say: “Well, my 
time tuh chunk, eh?” 


Devil tell im: “Yaas. Yo’ time tuh chunk.”’ 


Golias git im uh flag an gone tuh wavin’. Wavin an lookin 
up! Wavin. Wavin. 

Devil say: “Golias, whut you doin?” 

“I wavin de engel tuh STOW WAY! STOW WAY!” Big ole 
sledge! Big ole piece o’ iron! Wavin de engel tuh move way! 
Stow way!” 

Devil sing out: “Uh! Uh! NO! NO! You done win. You done 
win. You done win!” 


Devil didn’t truss Golias atter dat! Golias look like sech a 
strong fellah anyhow an, atter he fine Golias wuz goin chunk 
up in Heaben an wavin de engel out de way, he GIVE UP. He 
done chunk TWO, T’REE mile. Know he win. Wavin de engel 
tuh move back out de way! 

G. W. C. 


WITCH DOCTORS 


The man witch doctor appears in the two stories that follow. One was 
found in Hampton County, nearly a hundred miles from the coast, and 
the other in the seaboard county of Georgetown. The idea that disease is 
caused by animals in the body, particularly snakes and frogs, is an an- 
cient and universal belief. Just how the cure was achieved in two cases 
is told by persons who saw the operation. Other references have been re- 
ported, not only from Southern Negroes, as Puckett, 249-250, 302-305; 
Smiley,!98 Folk-Lore Scrap Book,!®® but also from the Rio Grande area, 
Bourke,?° and the Tagalog primitives in the Philippine Islands, Gard- 
ner.?°1 


POISON IN HIS PATH 


Cally Boggy *°? was a strong, hard-working Negro man, but 
he conceived the idea that someone had put poison in his path. 
He commenced going down in health and strength, until finally 


1°8 Smiley, Portia, “Folk-Lore from Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida”, J.A.F'.L., 32: 357-3883, July-September, 1919. 

199 FolkLore Scrap Book, “Conjuring and Conjure Doctors in the 
Southern United States”, J.A.F.L., 9: 143-147, April-June, 1896. 

200 Bourke, John G., ‘““‘Popular Medicine, Customs, and Superstitions of 
the Rio Grande”, J.A.F.L., 7: 119-146, April-June, 1894. 

201 Gardner, Fletcher, “Philippine (Tagalog), Superstitions”, J.A.F’.L., 
19: 191-204, July-September, 1906. 

202 Did the name come from Calibogue Sound, near Bluffton? 
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he was confined to his bed. Doctors that were called in failed 
to restore him. 

One day when my father was visiting him at his house, he 
said, “Marsa Tommy, I hear ’bout a witch doctor that lives 
way down de road ’bout fifty miles from here, dat dey say kin 
cure me. If I could jus’ git to see him, I b’lieve I’d git well.” 

To satisfy the Negro, my father had one of the men put a 
mattress in a wagon, and feed enough for the mules and the 
two men. They started out on the long hot trip, which my 
father felt would be of no avail. He was just sending them for 
the old Negro’s sake. 

On his return, Cally said, “Marsa Tommy, dat doctor take 
one hand an’ hold it over me eyes, an’ rub me face. Den, he 
open me shirt an’ he rub me stomach. He keep rubbin’ from 
me stomach up to me face. 

“He rub an’ he keep rubbin’ ’til all at once he holler out, ‘I 
got it!’ 

“And wid dat, he pull out de biggest snake out of my stom- 
ach. I could jus’ feel it comin’ out. An’ he yet hol’ one han’ over 
me eyes, and he tell me, ‘Keep your eyes shet now, fo’ if you 
see it, it'll go back in dere again!’ An’ wid dat de doctor tu’n 
’round wid his back toward me, an’ carry off de snake.” 

In spite of his long ride, Cally seemed better the next day, 
and in a short while he was completely recovered and back at 
work as before. 

Pa 


LIZARD IN THE HEAD 


I know dat fo’ a fac’. Grandma was near ’bout crazy. She 
jess didn’ care ’bout stayin’ home. Come us house. Weren’t sat- 
isfy. Jess got uh wonderin’ min’. Not satisfy no place. 

One day man come by, by th’ name Obie Hines. He look lak 
a witch—funny shapted.?°* Any how, ole man Obie Hines come 
by. Grandma wuzn’t zackly sick, but she weren’t satisfy. Obie 
don’ know what ail her. She sick en she ain’ sick. Sometimes 
she get in de road en put both han’s on huh head en holler. 


She say: ‘Feel ef I could clear mah nostril, would be all 


208 Shaped. 
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right. Feel addled. Got muh sense but I worry. Try to sneeze. 
Can’ sneeze. Can’ breeve tru mah nostril.” 

He went an’ nobody ain’ know whey he gone. En ’e come 
back dat ev’nin an’ Grandma say: 

“Ef sumpin ain’ done fuh me, I’ll not las’ uh week lak dis.” 

En ole man Obie ax fuh uh hankercher.? 

En he shake it en say, “Kit! Blow yuh nostril!” 

“Can’t, man!” 

“When I tell you to blow, ain’t you feel sumpin run in yuh 
head ?” 

SY aas. 

“Blow, Kit, blow!” 

En she blow! 

En if she wuz here live ter-day, she’d tell you. She blow en 
blow out uh lizard out her nose—small, slick black lizard! She 
kept it en show it tuh us young ’uns. Grandma didn’ b’liebe 
in nuthin lak goopherin ner conjurin ner nuthin.” 

G. W. C. 


GHOST DOG AND PLAT-EYE 


The two following stories show different aspects of animals that 
change shape. The first was found among the red clay hills of the Up 
Country and the second among the dunes of the coast. 


THE “HAPPY DOG” OF GOSHEN 


No accounts similar to this story have been discovered in references 
studied, but Porter 2°5 and Herrick 2° both have noted ghost dogs in the 
folklore of the mountain whites. They record the fright of travelers upon 
the dog’s appearance. It is characteristic that the term “plat-eye” is not 
applied in this section. 


The “‘Happy Dog” is the ghost that haunts travelers as they 
pass over the Old Buncombe Road through Goshen. The ghost 
has a five-mile path it travels from Ebenezer Church in May- 
binton Township, Newberry County, to the Douglass place in 
Goshen Hill, Union County. It has never been known to appear 
out of this path. But woe to the travelers along this five-mile 
stretch after dark at any time of the year. 


204 Handkerchief. 

205 Porter, J. Hampden, “Folk-Lore of the Mountain Whites of the 
Alleghanies,” J.A.F.L., 7: 105-117, April-June, 1894. 

206 Herrick, Mrs. R. F., “The Black Dog of the Blue Ridge,” J.A.F.L., 
20: 151-152, April-June, 1907. 
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In 1855 Dr. George Douglass lived at the old Shelby place in 
an old log house. This house was about 500 yards from “The 
Oaks,” the present Douglass house. Both houses were on a high 
bluff overlooking the stage coach line from Charleston to Ashe- 
ville. The road was narrow and ran through a deep cut in those 
days. All the road was hidden from the rays of both the morn- 
ing and evening sun by the dense shade of the trees of the for- 
est that grew along both sides of this old road. In all the sea- 
sons except summer, travelers had to go very slowly on account 
of the deep mud in the road. When one wanted to save time, 
one went on horse or muleback in those days. 


One night about midnight, one of the slaves belonging to Mr. 
William Hardy, who lived in a large house in Maybinton over 
in Newberry County, got so sick that Mr. Hardy had to send 
for a doctor. The nearest doctor was Dr. George Douglass, who 
lived in Goshen Hill four miles away. 


Mr. Hardy sent a young slave boy on a mule to summon Dr. 
Douglass to the bedside of the sick Negro. Mr. Hardy cau- 
tioned the slave to ride swiftly to the doctor’s house, but not to 
ride fast enough to overheat his steed. 


The story goes that Dr. and Mrs. Douglass were rudely 
awakened by frantic screams from down the valley road in the 
middle of the night. Dr. Douglass hurried to the door to inves- 
tigate the cause of the disturbance, thinking one of his own 
servants was in trouble. When he opened the door a poor trem- 
bling wretch of a Negro fell at his feet begging him to “keep 
dat varmint frum gittin” him. The old doctor could see that 
the slave was scared half out of his wits. He was shaking and 
beads of cold perspiration were upon his forehead. At first, the 
poor Negro could not talk distinctly. Dr. Douglass let him come 
into the hall, and when the door was closed and lamps were lit 
the Negro became quieter. He related the following narrative: 

“Marse Doc, I is so scairt dat I would hab died if’n I hadn’t 
got to yo’ doah when I did. Marse Billy, he tuk an sarnt me 
here fo tuh fetch you to see Sam, caze he is awful ailin dis 
terruble night.” 

“Is Sam dying?” asked the doctor. 

“No, suh, Sam ain’t dyin, leas’ he wa’nt when I lef’.” 

“Well, why are you so scared then?” asked the doctor. 

“Marse Billy low when I lef, ‘Ride fas, but don’t you let my 
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mule git broke out in no big sweat.’ I wuz ridin along jus as 
moderate as I could till I got to de white folks’ Ebenezer. I 
heerd sometin and, Marse, I looked back of me an I seed de 
awfulest varmint I is eber seed in my life, an God! I hopes dis 
nigger ain’t nebber gwine to see no such thing agin as long 
as I lives.” 

“What foolish thing did you see?” asked the doctor. 


“Marse, it wusn’t nothin foolish. When I heered dat noise, 
I looked around an I seed de terrublist, whitest, biggest dog I 
is ebber heerd of in my life. I stuck my heels in dat ole mule 
an he bruk out in a fastes’ run, an I thought we wuz leavin dat 
dog, when all at onct it got in front of dat mule. Dat mule 
rared up an I jus did miss fallin offen him. When I looked agin 
hit wuz stretchin hit’s eyes at me. All de time me an dat mule 
wuz jus shakin an runnin. I started to git offen de mule an den 
de ting changed into a calf.” 

“Where do you think the dog came from?” asked the doctor. 

“Hit muster come out of de ole Evans graveyard down by de 
chu’ch, Marster.” 

“How far did it follow you?” 


“Dat thing nebber lef us till I started hollerin an driv inter 
you lane, Doctor. Yes suh, hit got up on dat mule onct, when 
I started to git offen him. De mule he jumped an I laken to fell 
offen him den, but de spook he got down.” 

“You say that your master wants me to come and see Sam?” 

“Yes, suh, Marse George.” 

“You go back home and tell your Master Billy that I shall 
come at daylight in the morning.” 

The Negro fell down and said, “Lord God, Marse George, I 
ain’t goin down dat road no mo’ till day.” 

“If you don’t, I shall have to whip you.” 

“Marse George, I ain’t no biggety nigger an I allus does 
what dey tells me, but you kin kill me ’fo I starts down by dat 
graveyard agin ’fo daylight.” The slave began to shake again 
in terror. 

Dr. Douglass went into the yard to look at the mule. He saw 
that the mule was wringing wet with sweat and that the ani- 
mal was trembling. Then Dr. Douglass called one of his own 
servants and had him take the mule and put it up. He bade his 
servant take the Hardy slave in for the night. 
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Early next day Dr. Douglass and the slave went back to the 
Hardy plantation. All along the way the Negro excitedly 
pointed out different spots where “‘dat dog come out las’ night.” 

Ever since then, this strange apparition has been seen in 
Goshen. It still causes much alarm in the neighborhood and 
has been called the ‘““Happy Dog” ever since. 

Dr. Jim Coefield saw it and he could not account for it. Other 
reliable white men have seen it. Dr. Coefield had a white dog 
that often followed him. After he saw the “Happy Dog,” this 
dog would always leave the road at a certain spot and go 
through the wood until the doctor had passed the trail of the 
“Happy Dog.” Then the dog would come back into the road 
and trot along beside his master’s steed. 

Berry Sanders, a Negro boy about seventeen, saw the 
“Happy Dog” Saturday night, April 18, 1936. Berry works for 
Mr. Watt Henderson and he goes through Goshen every Sat- 
urday night on his way home. On this particular night, when 
he was going through the side gate at “The Oaks,” he heard a 
noise and looked back and saw the “Happy Dog” coming with 
a light. 

This was a mile from Berry’s home. He ran all the way 
home. All the neighbors heard screams. Berry’s mother heard 
him and opened the door for him. He ran in and the “Happy 
Dog” ran around the house. 

Sometimes the ‘‘Happy Dog” disappears through a gate. It 
has even been known to take the form of a white sheet. Horses 
and mules often get scared when the drivers do not see what 
is scaring them. So it is thought that the animals can see the 
ghost as often as the Negroes. 

CaS: 


TRUS’ GAWD OR AD’S PLAT-EYE 


In the story given below, the plat-eye of the Low Country is called by 
name and this does not occur in the Up Country. For other references 
see the classification of spiritual beings and notes to “Plat-Eye Tangle 
Me Up,” already detailed. A further note was recorded in the Cooper 
River section of South Carolina.2°7 


See Ad. Cross-eyed. Cock-eyed. Face wrinkled and nose crin- 
kles when she talks. Gums blue. Pizen if she bites. Face works 


207 “Mortuary Customs and Beliefs of South Carolina Negroes” (Folk- 
Lore Scrap-Book), J.A.F.L., 7:318-319, October-December, 1894. 
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convulsively with the effort made when she talks. Constantly 
expectorates. Between each sentence. Hair plaited down and 
tightly wrapped with white twine. Nondescript garments hang 
loosely from her spare frame. Perfect scarecrow. Splay feet 
unshod. Never clean. And yet? My hat’s off to her. Why? She 
raises gran. She feeds great-gran. I’ll have to count ’em. May- 
be I’ll get ’em. Fourteen. Fourteen human souls she keeps alive 
with her two hands. Undernourished. Half-naked. All in one 
room. Unmoral. Once a dead baby lay hidden under its sick 
mother’s bed for a week. 


Yet in that yard crepe myrtles make gay color and redbirds 
visit and sunflowers turn their faces to the sun. Behind that 
shack, to the right and to the left, green corn waves and gives 
bright promise. Wild plum trees hug the house and hang 
heavy. A bantam rooster struts and has the heart to crow. 


Let Ad talk. 


“Plat-eye? Yas’m. De ole folks is talk bout plat-eye. Dey say 
dey takes shape ob all kind de critter—dawg, cat, hawg, mule, 
varmint, an I is hear tell ob plat-eye takin form ob gator. I 
ain’ see dem scusin wan leetle time. You know dat leetle 
swampy place hind de Parsenage? Dem does call dat Parsen- 
age Branch. Well, wan time—I hab mah bloom on me en wuz 
clammin 7° dem days—en de tide been berry late in de ebenin. 
Hit wuz dusky dark when I hit de Parsenage Lane—light 
dusky dark. I wuzn’t feared none tall. You see, ez I say, I hab 
meh bloom on me in dem days. En I pass de Cap’n barn en 
stable. Dere he wuz wid Allan son milkin. En I say, “Good 
eben, Cap’n Bill!’ En he gin me back ma word.®® En I bawg 
tru dat deep white sand en I passes de graveyard entrance en 
I leabes de open en enters dem dark woods, whey de moss wabe 
low en bresh in yo’ face. En I bin tink bout plat-eye. De mine 
come ter me it wuz good time tuh meet ’em. 


“Den I bresh dem weepin moss aside en I trabble de wet mud 
in mah bare feets en mah shoe bin tie ter mah girdle string. 
En, when I bin come ter de foot lawg, I could see same ez I see 
you now. I could see de foot lawg—dat same ole cypress what 
been dere now. He blow down in dat las big September gale. 
En I bin see Mr. Bull Frawg hit de water—‘ker-plunk!” En a 


208 Digging clams. 
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cooter slide offen de lawg at meh feets. En, Miss, ah clare ter 
Gawd, I bin fer look up at dat cooter en den I turn mah eye up 
en deh wuz a cat—black cat wid he eye lak balls ob fire en he 
back all arch up en he tail twissin en er switchin, en he hair 
stan on end. He move backward front ob me cross dat cypress 
lawg. En he bin big. He bin large ez mah leetle yearlin ox. En 
I talk ter ’em en try fer draw close. En I say ter ’em, ‘I ain’t 
fer fear nuttin. Ain’ no ghos! Ain’ no hant! Ain’ no plat-eve. 
Ain’ no nuttin!’ 

“En I’se try fer sing ‘He carry me tru many ob danger. Be- 
cause he fust lub me. He guard gainst hant en plat-eye. Be- 
cause he fust lub me.’ 

“En dat plat-eye ain’ gib me back mah word. He mube for- 
ward en he tail swish en swish same lak big moccasin tail when 
he lash de rushes. En de sound come to me, ‘Child ob Gawd, 
doan you show no fear.’ 

“En I is brace up. En mah short handle leetle clam rake been 
in mah hand en I sing, ‘Gawd will take care ob me. Walkin tru 
many ob dangers, Gawd will take care ob me.’ 


“En den de mine come ter me, ‘De Lawd heps dem what heps 
deysef.’ W’en I raise up mah rake en I come right cross dat 
critter haid. Ef dat had bin real cat, I’d er pin him ter dat 
lawg. My rake bin bury deep en de lawg hold em. En I clare 
ter Gawd, Miss, dat he up en prance right onder mah feets, 
dem eyes burnin holes in me en he tail swish, swish lak ole 
Sooky tail when de flies bad. En meh ire bin raise. I fer strug- 
gle wid mah rake en de lawg loosen he grip en I fer pray, ‘Gib 
Addie strent, O Gawd!’ 

“En down I come straight tru dat critter middle. He stum- 
mick ball up same lak de leetle puffer toad-fish. But dat critter 
ain feel mah lick. En I’se ressel lak Jacob wid de angel. I bin 
strong en hab mah bloom on me. It ain’t ’vail nuttin. 

“No, man! Mr. Plat-eye jest ez peart en frisky ez fore he 
bin hit. En I buse ’em en I cuss ’em en I say, ‘You debbil! Clare 
mah paat’!’ 

“Ein ef dat critter didn’t paw de air en jus rise up dat big 
bamboo vine en me fer hit ’em ebery jump! So, Miss, den I 
tink, ‘Sinner, leble dat lawg?’ Mah mind come tuh me, ‘Child 
ob Gawd, trabbel de woods paat’!’ 

“En I turn back en mek haste. En I hit dat paat’. En I ain 
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bin tarry, en jes ez I wuz gibbin Gawd de praise fer deliver 
me, dere dat cat! Dis time he big ez mah middle size ox en he 
eye bin blaze! En I lam en I lam. En dat rake handle bin wire 
en bin nail on. En jes ez I mek mah las lam, dat critter rise up 
fore meh eyes en dis time he bin big ez Cousin Andrew full 
grown ox. En he vanish up dat ole boxed pine ez you quits de 
deep woods. Yas’m. I ain bleeve in plat-eye twill den, but I 
minds mah step since dem days. 


“En when I trabbles de deep woods whey de moss wabe low 
en Mr. Cooter lib en Mr. Moccasin crawl en de firefly flicker, 
mah pocket fer load.*"° 


“Yas’m. I’s ready fer ’em. Gunpowder en sulphur. Dey is say 
plat-eye can’ stan dem smell mix. No ’um. Dey ain fer trubble 
me sense dat wan time. Uncle Murphy he witch doctor en he 
bin tell me how fer fend ’em off. Dat man full ob knowledge. 
He mus hab Gawd mind in ’em. So I totes mah powder en sul- 
phur en I carries stick in mah han en puts mah truss in Gawd.” 

G. W. C. 


HAGS 


The hag is one of the most dreaded of all supernatural creatures in 
South Carolina. Usually called a witch in general literature and in the 
tales from the Up Country of the state the hag is a woman who changes 
herself into all sorts of shapes for the purpose of bringing evil upon 
people. The ordinary person may call the experience of being hag-ridden 
a nightmare, but the more primitive, whose diet is more indigestible 
and irregular, are certain of the presence of hags. 

Folklore literature is replete with references to hags, or witches, and 
there are hundreds of ruses to ward off the baleful spells. 


HAG 


This story from near Georgetown bears sharp resemblance to many 
others in folk literature. Sometimes there is a combination with animal 
activities, as in Harris, Uncle Remus Returns, 52, and Backus.?!1 The skin 
shifting phase is almost universal and the question has been asked 
whether this element was of native African origin, as far as the Negroes 
are concerned, or whether it was introduced into their beliefs from super- 
ficial cultures. Gardner 2!2 reports a story from the Tagalogs in the Philip- 


210 Fer load—is loaded. 

211 Backus, Emma M., “Tales of the Rabbit from Georgia Negroes,” 
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pines and Clavel 213 gives one from the Bahamas. In both references the 
hag has the vampire characteristic of blood sucking. Salt and pepper 
seem to be used everywhere that witches are known to prevent them from 
reassuming their skins. The story of the husband whose wife was a hag 
is widely known, One of the many similarities to the account here given 
is found in Bacon and Parsons.?1!* See, also, Parsons, 63, 64, and Smiley.?15 
The last paragraph of the story given below is unusually graphic. 


Lillie Bug is the granddaughter of Aunt Kit. From her an- 
cient half-Indian grandmother the girl heard hair-raising ac- 
counts of hags. This is one of her stories. 

One time dey wuz two men growed up as frens, an’ dey 
marry two omans jes’ de same time. Time pass, ’bout tree 
weeks one fren ax de other fren ““When ye wake up in de night 
is you wife wid you?” 

“Yes, man, why?” 

“Well, I goes to bed en lays down. Dere she is. If I wake up 
"bout one o’clock, dere she ain’t. When I wake up later dere 
she is agin.” 

“Man, man! You mus’ be marry wid a hag.” 

“What dat? How dey do?” 

“Ef you is marry wid a hag, she gits up en slips out’n she 
skin an’ hide it under de stairsteps or back doorsteps, en when 
she come back she gits back in en lays back down. Now, when 
you wife go, you git up en look under de staircase. Ef ye fin’ 
she skin, you salt en pepper it good same lak you salt en pepper 
fish what you goin’ fry. Ef she gone haggin, she sho lef’ it, en 
if you salts it, she kaint git back in.”’ 

De man t’ink ’bout whut he fren seh. Den, one night, sho 
nuf, bout one o’clock, out he wife sneak en off she go. De man 
mek out lak he sleep but soon as she is gone en he hear de do’ 
shet out he go an’ sarch onder de staircase en de do’ step en 
sho nuf dey he fin’ he wife’s skin all ball up in de corner. So 
he salt it en he pepper it, en he go back ter bed. Den he lay 
dere. When he wife come home bi-en by, he hear: 


“Skin, skin, you know me? 
Skin, skin, dis me. 


218 Clavel, M., “Items of Folk-Lore from Bahama Negroes,” J.A.F.L., 
17: 36-38, January-March, 1904. 

214 Bacon, A. M. and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia,” J.A.F.L., 35: 250-327, July-September, 1922. 
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Skin, skin, you know me? 

Skin, skin, dis me.” 
But she haint got back in because hit smart her same lak salt 
do when you cut yer finger. So she wind up in a sheet en lie 
down. When de sun rise she doan git up. Time for brekkus.?"® 
No brekkus. She talk onder de sheet en say, “‘I’s sick.” Still she 
doan git up. So de mans cook he own brekkus en say, “I gwine 
fer de doctor.”’ But she keep on talk onder de sheet. She doan 
need no doctor. Doctor cost too much. Cain’t spare de money. 
She sist en sist doan he git no doctor. So de mans mek lak he 
gone to hoe dem taters but sted o’ dat he hide en peep troo de 
shutter en he hear, 

“Skin, skin, you know me? 

Skin, skin, dis me. 

Skin, skin, you know me? 

Skin, skin, dis me.”’ 
But she skin ain’ know she en won’t come on no how. So she 
wrap herself back up en go back in der bed. Bi-en-by de sun an’ 
he stummick say it goin on twelve so de mans come in fer 
bittle, but ’fo he come in he go git de witch doctor. Dey come 
in en fin’ de ’omans still twiss all up en talkin onder de kivers. 


So de doctor, he say, “What ails you, oman?” Den she low 
dere ain’ nuttin wrong. En de talks backerds an forwards twell 
de doctor done lost patient en fuss news you know he jerk offn 
de sheet en dey she jess as red and raw as er beefsteak. En de 
doctor he say, ““Man, man, you is done marry wid a hag.” 


Den he puts her in a barrel er tar en burns she body alive. 
Ain’ nuttin else ter do. 


Whey she go dat night she lef’ she husban’? 


Well, hits dis way, hag rides you. She wuz ridin somebody. 
De say hag sperit can go troo de keyhole of de do’ en ef dey 
lak you de goes in en sucks yer blood troo yer nose. Nobody 
scusin a hag lak dat kin’ o’ diet, but dey eats dat fer de syrup 
on de bread. When hag rides you, you mek noise same lak er 
little shiverin’ owl. You can’t wake up en you won’t wake up 
twell somebody tech you. You calls dat de hag ridin you. 

G. W. C. 


216 Breakfast. 
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*WITCHED 


In the Up Country, or Piedmont section of South Carolina, the hag 
is known as a witch, a much less specific name, however. The Negroes 
in that section were never as numerous as in the Low Country, where 
the large plantations required mass labor, and Negroes lived in their 
own communities. Consequently, there were fewer isolated groups in the 
Up Country, where customs and beliefs could be preserved through the 
years. Witchcraft is not confined to ideas of the Negroes, in any sense of 
the word, but where they came into more intimate contact with the whites, 
there were more interactive influences. 


In the brief account from Spartanburg County, in the Up Country, 
are many similarities to another tale in this same series, “Hag Duh Ride 
Me,” from Edisto Island. The mountain whites report numerous witch 
stories, Porter “17 gives examples. For other references, see the story men- 
tioned above. 


The other day an old colored woman told the writer that 
when she was young and first married, her husband introduced 
her to his aunt, an old woman, who was considered a witch. 
She found this old witch coming to see her every night and 
sitting on her feet as she lay in bed. She seemed to be riding 
her feet. Upon getting a fork and placing it at the head of her 
bed, she was glad to note the old witch did not visit her. Yet 
at times when she would clean up her house and move the fork 
from the head of the bed, that very night the old witch would 
come and again, sit on and ride her feet. So she always had a 
fork lying at the head of her bed and would not be troubled. 


She also said that when she felt as if someone were riding 
on her back, or when she felt as though someone were sitting 
on her chest as she went about anywhere, that it was a sign 
someone hated her. She said her grandmother got this way 
one time, and some one told her to get a black bottle and place 
it at the head of her bed. That night she was awakened from 
her sleep by a whining noise, something like a whimpering 
tone of voice. Upon getting up and lighting a pine knot she 
found standing over the black bottle some woman she knew 
well. The woman confessed to her that she had been hating her, 
but if she would agree not to tell her name she would no longer 
hate her. The grandmother agreed, and the woman left. No 
longer did she have that back or chest feeling she had pre- 
viously. Bop: 


217 Porter, J. Hampden, “Folk-Lore of the Mountain Whites of the 
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HaG DuH RIDE ME 


Here is a story told by a woman who knew a hag had ridden her and 
thereby becomes a source of advice to others who might have the same 
experience. Most of the island Negroes of the raconteur’s generation (she 
was 79 when she told this story) are unable to read and write. What they 
tell is only what they hear from others or know by their own experience. 
For references to hag-riding, see Puckett, 147; Bergen,?18 Parsons,” and 
Parsons.22° The flying witch is universal, one of the most popular ref- 
erences being in Mother Goose, “Old woman, old woman! Whither so 
high?”, 

Parsons, 63, 64, tells of such being in South Carolina, A Spanish- 
Mexican version is recorded by Espinosa.??1 

How a hag may be caught in a bottle is also popular. See Davis 222 and 
Folk-Lore Scrap Book.?2% 


Ain’t sleep so good fuh ’most two week. ’Spect hag duh ride 
me. 

Seem lak I can’t get no rest no more. All kind ob t’ing cross 
muh mind, an’ w’en I drap sleep muh sleep ain’t natural. I see 
crow descend down on muh pea patch an’ carry ebery single 
pea off; I see muh bittle leave de house widout uh hand tech 
um; I see muh ole mudder stir restless in she grave; I see too 
many ting lak dat. 

Yuh can’t rest, bubber, w’en hag duh ride yuh. 


Oh, I hab all sorter ’sperience ’long hag. Fust time hag ride 
me I been noung gal. Some enemy put hag up tuh he devil- 
ment, I know. Dem day w’en noung man come ’round fuh 
court, gal chillun follow yuh up. I ’spect one of dem gal chillun 
ain’t like it ’cause sartain *** boy lub *> me bery much, an’ she 
set hag on muh track. 


Anyhow hag come fuh see me. I ’member good w’en I fust 
ketch sight of um. I been fix fuh go tuh bed an’ jest as I put 
muh foot ’pon step fuh go up loft, uh green light bust in front 
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ob muh eye. Den de light tu’n tuh red an’ I see uh black raggy 
lookin t’?ing ascend up de step. His head big sekker ??° barrel 
an’ blood-red light shine out he eye. I open muh mout’ fuh yell 
but not uh mummerin wud 227 come out. Jest den muh mudder 
draw near an’ ax 28 me whut de trouble. I ain’t answer she. 
Somet’ing lock muh jaw. 

Muh mudder so mad she knock me. “‘What ail yuh Maulsey ?” 
she say. “I bet yuh been play long bad chillun. Yuh in dat bery 
same crowd w’at rob buckra peach tree, ef I ain’t mek bad 
mistake. Tek care dat t’ing don’ bring yuh tuh bun 7° back. 


I got tuh swallow all dem wud my mudder proclaim ’cause I 
too scare fuh speak. Jest show w’at hag kin do tuh yuh w’en 
he mind tuh. 

And dat ain’t all. Dat bery same hag ride me fuh thirty- 
t’ree night. My nerve so wuk’ down dat I fall ’way tuh skin an’ 
bone. Scacely uh wink ob sleep I git all dat long time. I rise in 
de mornin sore sekker somebody been beat me wid heaby stick. 
Pain ractify muh body. In muh night trabbelin ?*° I see all kind 
ob debbil an’ boo-hag an’ boo-daddy. Bubber, I been bad off. 


Come one day muh mudder git worry ’bout muh ailment. 
She say: ““Maulsey, I got uh notion hag duh ride yuh at night. 
Ef dat so, I guh ?** soon find out. I know zackly how fuh fix 
hag, an’ how fuh fix um so he stay fix. Go, lie down ’pon top 
yuh pallas,?*? an’ w’en yuh wake up in de mornin’, yuh guh feel 
much better, I guarantee dat.” 

I do what muh mudder command. An’ jest as she say, w’en 
I wake up, de spell done drap off me an’ muh nerve come back. 
Dat mornin’ I feel so good I eat two whole mullet, drench down 
wid graby, an’ most uh half pot ob hominy. But I bery careful 
fur long time after dat. T’ree mornin’, han’ runnin, uh ole lady 
come tuh de do’ duh beg fo’ salt, but I ain’t gib she one pinch, 
no bubber. De ole lady been de same hag dat ride me, sure as 
God in He heaven, an’ ef I gib she any t’ing ’specially salt, I 
duh gib she back she hag-body dat muh mudder ketch. 

Course yuh know hag kin slip dey skin at night, and fly all 
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kind ob different course. You know dat, ainty? Well no matter 
wedder *** yuh know um or not, whut I tell yuh duh de gospell 
trut’. 


It been six year ’fore muh mudder tell me how she fix dat 
hag. She wait till I tek husband, den she ’splain de whole busi- 
ness. Ain’t fuh tell noung gal ’bout how yuh ketch hag. Dey 
mind too weak fuh stand um. 


Dat night after I fall asleep ’pon pallas, muh mudder tek seat 
"long side muh bed an’ watch. Got she bottle ob herb physic 
neat’ she chair. She always keep dat physic near tuh han’ for 
keep she nerve up. De herb soak down wid whiskey. Got fuh 
cure herb wid whiskey or he ain’t wuk on yuh right. She got 
torrer bottle by she foot—empty bottle wid cork in um. 


Muh mudder watch an’ she watch, an’ ketch nap ebery now 
an’ den. Please God jest ’fore fust fowl crow she see muh body 
stir. Hag git ready fuh ride me den she know. By-by my 
stomach staa’t fuh twitch an’ heabe. Hag fuh ride me fo’ fair! 
Jesus, muh mudder quick! She rich down by she foot an’ git 
de empty bottle. She uncork um; den she place um on muh 
stomach wid de mout’ tu’n down. All dat time, she lef’ han’ 
duh fumble in she dress fuh needle. 

Ain’t no time fuh loss, bubber. Gut fuh tu’n ’round ef yuh 
’speck tuh ketch hag. Sorry fuh slow people. Ef yuh heaby 
bone no nuse fur try. Hag guh git ’way. 

Muh mudder done find de needle now. She ready fuh dat 
hag. She count up tuh t’irty t’ree an lif’ de bottle off er muh 
stomach. Den she t’row de needle in de bottle, quick, an’ cork 
um up ’fore de hag recollect she self. Got um now. Jesus Christ, 
muh mudder done got um! Dat hag ain’t guh worry me no 
more, less I fool ’nough fur gib bittle way. Done fuh now. Hag 
clean gone. 

An’ dats how muh mudder ketch de hag an’ lif’ de spell. She 
rest in she grabe now. Lib an’ learn; die an’ forgit um all. Yes, 
Jesus. 

Hag come back in muh ole age. Ain’t sleep so good now. Got 
fuh ax somebody tuh ketch dat ole debbil, fuh me, but I scacely 
know w’ere fuh tu’n. Dis here generation ain’t git de right 
trick wid um; dey ain’t ’sperience lak muh mudder. 
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I know how fuh deal ’long ghos’. All yuh got fuh do is tuh 
cuss um; t’row haa’d remaak at um, an’ dey vanish ’way, but 
hag—dats different. Different, all right. But I got fuh do some- 
t?ing. Yuh nebber guh res’, bubber, w’en hag duh ride yuh. 

Cc. S. M. 


HAGS’ TRADE 


Here is another account of flying hags—to which reference has already 
been made. The conviction that the hags are real people who have learned 
the supernatural business is clearly shown in this story. Wintemberg ?*4 
records something of the sort in Canada, far removed from the South 
Carolina coast, where this tale was gotten. Many folklorists tell of the 
special ointment used by witches or hags to make themselves invisible, 
but so far the ingredients remain a mystery. Wallis 2*5 tells an Indian ver- 
sion. Hole, 113 reports an English source. 


One time, a boy wuz co’tin’ a girl. An’ he didn’t know de 
girl wuz a HAG. An’ he gone to co’t de girl an’ he settin’ round 
by de fire an’ he watch dem an’ he watch de fadder an’ de 
mudder in de room settin’ down. An’ jus’ ’bout leven ’clock de 
girl Pa take a bottle off de mantel an’ rub on he arm—he TWO 
arm! An’ he fly t’rough de chimbley! An’ she Ma come (whole 
fambly settin’ side de fire) an’ she gone to de mantel an’ she 
take de bottle an’ rub ’em on he arm an’ him gone fly t’rough 
de chimbley. An’ he sister an’ ’im brother follow he Ma an’ he 
Pa. Sister, Brudder, Mudder, Pa an’ atter dem gone him done 
de same t’ing an’ HIM gone! An’ when gal him co’tin’ she gone 
an’ rub on she and HIM gone t’rough de chimbley an’ lef’ de 
young man him ONE. Him gone an’ rub him one an’ rub him 
an’ HIM gone t’rough de chimbley. An’ he gone de same place 
de ole man come! An’ a bexation come ’tween him an’ de ole 
man. Get entangle dere. Gone right to place where he wuz to 
hag dat night! 


Day catch dem! Ole lady an’ gal an’ all know how to shift 
to dey skin. But de boy he didn’! Come a confusion ’tween dem. 
Boy learn to fly. Dem could get back. Dem know how to come 
back. ’Cause dat dem TRADE. Fin’lly dey hab tuh kill out all 
dat fambly—all dat race o’ people. De boy fin’lly tell de maussa 
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how it wuz. Maussa do way wid all uv um. Put ’em in a barrel 
o’ tar an’ BU’N ’EM UP. 


Skin? De man lef’ he skin in de LOFT. He been know how 
to git in he skin. But de boy didn’ know! Boy tell zackly how it 
is an’ do way wid all o’ dem! Come dere an’ fly inside dere. You 
kin hear de house crack! Dat de hag comin’ in. Put yo’ parents 
to sleep den dem JUMP ON YOU. Hag a REAL PERSON. Dey 
jus’ learn dat trade. G. W. C. 


CONJURE 


Conjure is another name for hoodoo, voodoo, coocoo, and goofering, all 
of which may be found in South Carolina. Thousands of accounts of 
actual happenings have been recorded and a search into any kitchen will 
reveal others. Even though most of the Negroes are religious in a more 
or less orthodox fashion and have faith in regular physicians, the idea 
of conjure is present in their minds and activities. 


CONJURED 


From the Pee Dee section of the State, the middle area of South Caro- 
lina adjacent to the North Carolina border, comes this story of an old 
Negro couple who, with their daughter, were convinced of the powers 
of conjuring. Though the counterpart of this tale has not been discov- 
ered in literature, several references have been found that contain cer- 
tain phases of the account. The Brahma chicken, to which reference is 
made, is a large white hen with a few black feathers at the throat. 
Usually it is a black chicken that figures in conjure and more often a 
rooster. References include Hole, 75, and Doering.2°®° Many accounts re- 
lating to the use of red pepper and eggs occur throughout folk literature. 


Dat mornin when Ma an Pa is git up, de chillun dey go out 
in de yard an fine a nest o’ eggs. Dey come arunnin back to de 
house an say, “Pa, looka outer heah is a nes’ full o’ Brahma 
chicken egg.” 

Pa say, “Donna ye tech em, donna ye tech em, ’cause some- 
body tryin to hu’t somebody heah, ’cause ye is know ole ’Phonso 
Brown mad wid Hanna anyhow an ain’ nobody but he put 
dem egg dere.” 

Ma, she wouldn’t near go out an look at em. Pa make we run 
an git red pepper an rub we hand fust. Pa make we git a gourd 
wha’ been cut open an say take a stick an rake em in de gourd 
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an den take em to de pond an trow em jest as fer in de pon’ 
as we c’n trow em. Soon as de gourd tech de watah wid de egg 
in hit, de egg bounce outer de gourd in de air an pop like a 
DIs;01s: 755 

Dat night Ma been take sech a hu’tin in she finger, couldn’t 
sleep none tall. Nex’ mornin Pa go outer in de woods an git 
some red oak bark an bile 2** hit an put some meal in hit an 
make a polase **° an put on she hand. She never res’ none fer 
t’ree days dere—polase o’ no polase o’ nothin never do hit no 
good. Hit git so bad, Pa tell Ma to come on let’s fetch hit up to 
de doctor house an see wha’ he say bout hit. De doctor he cut 
hit open an he say hit been a boon-feller.?*° Hit near been 
nuthin o’ de kind an ef Ma been put she hand on dem egg, she 
woulda been dead fore 12 clock dat day. ’Tain’ no boon-feller 
bout hit. AN Rae 


ONCLE GABE’S CUNJUH BALL 


From the upper coast in South Carolina comes the story related be- 
low. It is a graphic account of the real influence conjuring has in the 
daily lives of the Negroes there who, as a class, have not had the ad- 
vantages of their fellows in more urban areas. Belief in such evil powers 
plus an imaginative readiness to discover the conjure are definite en- 
couragements toward discovery. References to the efficacy of witch balls 
may be found in Boggs,241 Combs,?42 and Randolph.?#3 


Oncle Gabe hab a wife an paa’ted frum ’e? Not dat good ole 
man wit de angel name! Too full o’ smile. Talk so good. Name 
out de Bible. Can’t be hippah-creek! 244 Now couldn’t. he? 

Yunneh **° cain’t allus tell. Nuttin ain tell by duh outside 
look. No’um. 

Now dey Mom Cinchy, Oncle Gabe wife. ’E wuk. ’E jump on 
de rice fiel’s. Clean um. Mek full crop. Wuk een de heat en de 
rain. Wuk een de col’. Harbess come. ’E tek hook en ben ’e ole 


237 Pistol. 

238 Boil. 

239 Poultice, plaster. 

240 Bone-felon. 

241 Boggs, Ralph Steele, “North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles,” 
J.A.F.L., 47: 289-328, October-December, 1934. 

242 Combs, Josiah Henry, “Sympathetic Magic in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains” (notes and queries), J.A.F’.L., 27: 328-330, July-September, 1914. 

243 Randolph, Vance, “Ozark Superstitions,” J.A.F.L., 46: 1-21, Janu- 
ary-March, 19338. 

244 Hypocrite. 

245 You. 
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buckles *#° en cut dem rice wid ’e two han. ’E bundle dem. ’E 
stack um. Mom Cinchy hab duh strong aa’m.*47 ’E clean ’um. 
En when ebery t’ing out but dem lettle black grass seed, she 
sack ’um. Dat money. She sack ’um en pull dem een duh baan. 


En den what happen? Call come. Mom Cinchy onliest body 
chile tuk down. Duh chill-en-febers grab ’e holt on she boy 
Laban. ’E go. Muddah answer ’e chile call wedder-uh-no. 


Now, yunneh know, duh baan tuh Sandy Islant ain fuh hab 
lock on ’um. Locks fuh principal man. Onprincipal man ain 
notis dem no how. 


When Mom Cinchy nuss Laban, en cool duh feber wid duh 
seasage tea, she come home. ’E cross back over Waccamaw 
en she meet she baan do shet—but de haf part ob ’e trash- 
out *48 rice bin tote off! Bin fotch cross duh ribbah en done sell. 
En ’e kno well duh wan whey **° dun dat. She ain say nuttin. 
Ain no human do dat, ’scusin’ ?°*° she own ole man! Dat same 
ole man wid duh angel name. En so Mom Cinchy ain say nuttin 
tall. ’E suffer. ’E ain crack ’e mout cepen tuh she own body 
chile, Laban. 


Mom Cinchy hab fowl. Dem leetle. Dey hab duh look uh 
duh paatridge. But dem leetle paatridge size bin sweet bird. 
En dem bin ’e cash. Dem fowl gwine pay de preachah en buy 
duh white chuch dress en shoe fuh duh ‘“Tuhnin-out.”’ When 
Mom Cinchy lawdge, duh ‘Will Go”, tuhn out fuh duh annual 
sermont, all member musser bin dress een white—glove, shoe, 
hat en dress. En ’e need cash fuh terbacco fuh smoke. ’E lak 
’e pipe. Dat duh onliest pledger **! she hab outside haad wuk. 
Tink bout troublation en trial, ’e hab fuh smoke. Dat de way ’e 
tek ’e pledger. ’E say ’e kin set en watch duh libe-oak coal en 
tink bout duh ole ’riginal—’e gran en great-gran en ole Missus 
en ’e Pa en Ma whey gone befo. Dat ’e happiness. 


Yas’m. Mom Cinchy she struggle. ’E rassel wid ’e chicken 
fur mek uh leetle change. En wan day she strike out tuh chuch 
tuh de annual. Duh day come fuh duh “Tuhnin Out” ob duh 
“Will Go’’. Bin hol’ tuh Bethel Baptiss. Dats duh onliest chuch 


246 Knee joints. 
247 Arm. 
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249 Who. 
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on us islant scusin duh Metterdis. Ober two hondred member 
tuh Mom Cinchy chuch. 

Hit wuz helt on duh fote Sunday. En she hab she tater en 
she bittle een she dress pocket en mek tracks. She trabble dat 
sandy paat all dress een white en she new white shoe swinging 
een she han’. What fuh she tote she bittle? She bin cautious. 
Yuh ain’ fuh truss yuh own color too much. 

En ez ’e plow tru de hebby paat, duh ole oman sing. She 
sing uh song fuh pitch tuh duh meetin. She wan duh main 
songster tuh Bethel. She toss duh chune en duh chuch tek ’em. 
En she come een soun’ ob duh chuch. 

En this Gawd troot. When Mom Cinchy staat fuh she tuhnin- 
out annual; she ain‘t no more dan lose sight of the house, ’fore 
duh ole man Gabe git up. ’E been onable tuh so much ez go 
tuh duh breakfast table. Mom Cinchy hab tuh take it tuh ’em 
*fore she make-uh-staat fuh Bethel. Hab fuh tek ’em tuh ’e 
berry chair. En ’e hab duh nerbe fuh say ain’ she know ’e ain’ 
choose aig widder break yaller! En ’e laig so bad ’e cain’t 
stand on ’em. En ’e pain been wusser in all ’e jint. En ’e back! 
Oh, Lawd, ’e hab sich uh back! But soon ez she off, dat ole 
rogue, dat ole dirty skunk, dat ole scalawag who hab talk so 
Christian tuh duh preacher en act so onderhand tuh ’e wife, 
pull ’e sef outen dat arm chair! ’E look round. ’E see tru duh 
souf windah. Mom Cinchy ain’t lebe nuttin but she white track. 
"E look out duh west windah. ’E see nuttin but duh gaaden 
been roast in duh harbess sun. ’E peer. towards duh east en ’e 
eye meet duh yaller rice-fields stubble en dem white cranes 
flutterin. En den ’e cast ’e eye north. Ain’t nuttin but dat leetle 
windey paat what ’ud fotch ’em down tru duh prickle-pear 
pad and sand-spur tuh duh ribbah’s landin. 

En soon ez ’e tro on ’e clothes, dat duh course ’e trabble. En 
when ’e take his rattan stick en make uh staat, yuh know what 
’e tote on ’e back? Ain’t nuttin but! What ’e take? ’E hab duh 
crocus on ’e back—duh crocus sack. En in dat crocus, been 
all ’e wife fowl—all Mom Cinchy leetle paatridge size in dat 
sack, 

En here all she labor goin down duh hill on she ole man 
back! Dat duh man she tell duh preacher she gwine keep fuh 
better uh wusser. En hit all been wusser. 

En yuh know where dat ram-skallion been gone? ’E take en 
sell ’e wife fowl, en with duh cash in ’e pocket from Mom 
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Cinchy own hard work, he gone tuh bisit dat cunjur man 
down tuh North Charston. Yassuh! He takes ebery chance en 
slips off tuh dat cunjur man fuh get cunjur balls—cunjur ball 
fuh hole he wife! ’E all duh time fraid Mom Cinchy gwine go 
way. He know dat’s what she orter been done long time. En she 
wants tuh go. 

When Sunday gone en Monday come, her house by duh sandy 
paat wit duh bad-luck mulberry growing by duh chimbly, hole 
one human an dat been Mom Cinchy. She one. She see she fowl 
gone an duh ole man gone an duh conclusion blige tuh be dey 
two both trabble duh same paat. 

When duh ole man git back on duh ribbah boat Friday, he 
tote a box tie up in much brown paper. He say nuthin. Jess 
hobble in an open dat cow hides trunk what he keeps under ’im 
bed—dat ole trunk ’e pa leabe ’im frum slavery time. An when 
he place dat spicious lookin box in dat trunk, de lid been drop 
an de lock been lock. 

Dat ole man, wid duh angel name en angel face, hab uh deb- 
bil heart! He got uh cunjur ball en got it hide en she ain’t 
know! She ain’t know why she can’t go. She puah crabes tuh 
cross ober de ribbah en jine han wid she son—she son, Laban, 
ober on Waccamaw Neck. He lib where dere’s ister? en 
Swimps en crabs. She try to go. But when she make staat tuh 
trabble dat paat tru duh pastor *°* leadin tuh she son boat, 
when she try tuh trabble dat course tru de pear-pad an de 
sand-spur so as to row cross de ribbah in she leetle dug-out— 
sumptin grab her holt! She cain’t go! It keep her right where 
Oncle Gabe been. She try to go to she own body chile, Laban, 
an she knee jint gib way an she ain’t able tuh reach duh 
landin! She ain’t know why! She ain’t know! 

But Gawd hab His way. Some time we full up wid puzzle- 
ment. We cain’t see. We ain’ onderstand. 

Now one day Oncle Gabe bisit Oncle Charlie. Dat he brud- 
der. He de oldes’ liver on us islant. He son take um in de ox 
cyart. Dat’s all de way dey kin trabble on Sandy Islant scusin 
you two foots. He been gone twell dinnah time. He son hurry 
de ole man tuh make a staat. He hurry um too much. He hurry 
um twell de ole man fergot! Yas, suh! He leabe he room an 
he house an, fo de fust, he leabe um wid he trunk unlock! 
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Dey ain’t suppose tuh worry none wid dat bed ner neider 
dat trunk. But while de ole man gone on, Laban wife hep Mom 
Cinchy clean house. En dat gal hab de culiosity. An she try tuh 
lif’? dat trunk lid—de trunk what ole man Gabe git frum ’e pa, 
an keep shove under de bed. An de lid lif’! An de gal look in! 
Dere much o’ paper an much o’ clo’es an duh new shoe tuh put 
?im away in when he dead. An under dem two new shoe dere 
been a box—iron box. An dat gal hab too much ob culiosity. An 
she tink one peep ain’t goin tuh be know bout. 

An she lif’ de lid! An she make out-cry! Clare to Gawd, Mom 
Cinchy say you could hear dat gal clean cross de ribbah! 

When de ole lady drop duh hoe in duh gyarden, it fall on she 
young collard an she make so much uh haste she trample de 
plant. She ain’t tarry. Dat gal sound too distressful. Mom 
Cinchy fergit she age. She take de two back step like he been 
one. She call, “I comin! Hol’ tight! I comin!” 

De bed room shutter been open to duh east. Dis been middle 
mornin paat o’ de day. An dere stan Laban wife lookin like she 
see hant—ghost—plat-eye! Her eye fix. It pop. She got em 
fasten on dat trunk. Dey borin. She cain’t take her gaze off 
dat box what got de lid raise! She don’t crack. She act like 
seeker in strance.*>4 

Mom Cinchy hobble. She make de grade. Dere she is. An 
she, too, been look. An she, too, make out-cry. Fore she ketch 
herse’f, she fall on she knee an call, ‘“Help! Gawd help!” 

When dat gal hear Mom Cinchy knee hit de flo’ plank, she 
wake up! She lean ober. She grab down in Oncle Gabe trunk 
an come out wid dat box in she two han. An she ain’t stop. She 
head fo de big fire-place where she leabe a big ironin fire. Big 
live oak pile up. Dere a bed o’ puah live, red coals. De fire like 
a furnish.??> An Mom Cinchy trail dat gal like a leetle bu’d 75¢ 
or squel **? follow snake what hab em chaa’m. An yinnah know 
what she see? Dat gal, wid she two eyes still pop, hab hep frum 
Gawd to make way wid dat debbilment. She tell me she done 
de haa’dest prayin right dere she eber hasn’t done befo. An 
wid Mom Cinchy lookin at her, she poah dat ting behine de 
back log in dat hot furnish bed ob live oak coals! She testify 


254 Reference here to religious trance customary in some Negro 
churches. 
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it frizzle up like bacon fryin in a hot skillet. An de fire tu’n all 
different kind o’ color—red, yaller, green, purple! Color all 
mix up wuss den Joseph coat. 

Right den de ole man Gabe los’ he holt on he wife. She been 
lef’ im seben year now. When trouble fust come, dey done what 
all de ole people does. Dey gone to de chu’ch. Chu’ch didn’t 
settle nuthin. Gone to de magister.*°* Law cain’t fix em. Nuthin 
ain’t done no good tell Laban wife git de power frum Heaben 
an stroy dat cunjur ball. Now Mom Cinchy under she son roof, 
an, po’ ole soul, she res’ quiet fer de fust. 

What dat debbilment look like? Lutella say de fus look she 
gib dat box, de shutter open to de sun. De light fall on em. It 
wuz de terriblest lookin sight she eber has saw! She say it wuz 
all mixin up. De ting fuzz up like a baby head an wukkin up 
an mixin. Hab eye. Hab nose. Hab mout’. Red eye. Fuzz on em. 
An de mind come tuh Lutella, “Stroy dat debil wuk.” An she 
done what de spirit say. 

Now, me, I don’t b’lieve in no cunjur ball ner ritchcraft. I 
hear tell bout a man ober de ribbah what jus looked on a cun- 
jur man bag, an he died. I don’t b’lieve in no coo-coo ner hoo- 
doo ner nuthin, but ef I had been in Lutella shoes, Mom Cinchy 
would be rasselin *°° right to dis day wid dat ole man wid de 


angel face an de debil heart. 
G. W. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Seven stories have been arranged under a miscellaneous heading be- 
_ cause there are not enough elements in any one to warrant their inclusion 
in more specific groupings. A few of these tales have been found else- 
where but there are few references to any one. 


THE DARE 


This tale seems to be about the pranks of young people with unex- 
pected death falling to the lot of the victim. Two versions are to be found 
in Boggs.?6° 


A party of young people in the lower part of Greenville 
County near Anderson, were boasting of not being afraid of 
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260 Boggs, Ralph Steele, “North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles,” 
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ghosts or spirits, and one young girl was dared to go alone to 
an old cemetery. She accepted the dare and said she would 
visit the place on a certain night. One of the boys told her to 
be sure to take a pitchfork to fight the ghosts with, or the 
devil, and just to please him, she took one as a joke. All was 
quiet as she neared the grave which she was to visit. As she 
stood at the side, she stooped to pick up her handkerchief, and 
the pitchfork fell and caught her skirt, pinning it to the 
ground. The friend who had followed, heard her scream and 
ran to her, but she lay dead. She had been frightened to death. 
EK. T. 


TURNED TO STONE 


Dating from Revolutionary days when Colonel Banastre (Bloody) 
Tarleton led his Tories and British soldiers through the State, this slight 
incident was discovered in the Dutch Fork section of South Carolina. That 
locality was settled by Germans from about 1732 until the time of the 
Revolution. The settlements were largely between the forks of the Sa- 
luda and Broad Rivers that meet north of Columbia to form the Conga- 
ree River. Isolated for many years, the Dutch Fork is still a rich source 
for folklore. 


A Mr. Setzler had the power of changing people into stone 
by uttering certain words. On one occasion, a foraging party 
of Colonel Tarleton’s soldiers sent to Setzler’s home and his 
wife gave them a “piece of her mind”, which caused one of the 
soldiers to raise his sword to strike her. Old man Setzler in an 
instant turned them all into stone—soapstone—because it was 
easier to change them back into flesh from soapstone than any 
other kind of stone. 

Gels: 


“You TAKE THIS ONE” 


This is probably one of the most widely known of all ghost stories. Be- 
ing of a humorous turn it is a favorite with children. It has been found 
among many peoples and at many times, the objects for distribution al- 
ways being characteristic of the place where the story is told. Sweet po- 
tatoes, corn, various kinds of nuts, and even sheep, have all been divided 
in a graveyard while two persons waited outside and listened. In Florida, 
the story occurs as one of the Jack legends, Hurston, 117. In Parsons 261 


261 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Maryland and Pennsylvania,” 
J.A.F.L., 30: 209-217, April-June, 1917. 
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is a fish story and Boggs 2°? presents an odd combination of sheep thieves 
and fiddlers. 


A certain Negro church in the country was noted for strange 
happenings during the late hours of the night. It was said that 
at one time a man was driving down the road about midnight, 
and as he approached the church he saw to his surprise that it 
was all lighted up and the benches filled with people. Just as he 
drove up the lights went out, and all the people left the church, 
crossed the road in front of him, and went into the cemetery, 
which was on the other side of the road. 


Another man was passing the church one night. Just as he 
got between the church and the cemetery, a ghost came out, 
caught his horse by the bit and stopped him. 


These and similar stories were repeatedly heard throughout 
the neighborhood, so a young Negro man was not surprised 
when passing by the church one night to hear voices in the 
cemetery. 

One would say, ‘‘You take dis one; I take dat one.” 

Then the other, “I take dis one; you take dat one.” 

So on they went, over and over. The young Negro ran across 
the field to the Negro preacher’s house. After waking the aged 
preacher, the young man told him “de good Lawd an’ de devil 
in de cemetery a-dividin’ up de people.” He insisted that the 
old man go with him to the cemetery to see about it. Reluct- 
antly, the parson consented. 

Sure enough as they reached the gate, they heard, ““You take 
dis one; I take dat one.” “I take dis one; you take dat one.” 
After this was repeated several times, one voice was heard 
to say, “Well, is dat all?” The answer came, “Yes, all ’cept dem 
two at de gate.” 

That was enough for the two listening ones. The young 
Negro tells that the old preacher got away from there so fast 
that he, who was also running with all his strength, couldn’t 
keep him in sight. 

At least this story had its explanation. The next day the 
old preacher and the young man were told that two Negroes, 
after a fishing trip, had stopped under a tree in the cemetery 
to divide the fish. One had a sack full of fish. The other had 


262 Boggs, Ralph Steele, “North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles,” 
J.A.F.L., 47: 289-328, October-December, 1934. 
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only two, which he had dropped on the ground as he opened 
the gate of the cemetery. PAE 


FISHING ON SUNDAY 


Not as rare as formerly, fishing on Sunday is still considered by many 
people, whites as well as Negroes, to be a serious sin. This story appears 
to be an account of a real occurrence, vouched for by the chief character. 
However, similar stories are obtainable, as shown by two variants cited 
by Parsons.?63 


One Sunday me en Louise, muh wife, been want some fish 
so bad dat I say, sure as dere uh a fish in de creek, I’s go have 
my belly full o’ dem ’fore sun down dis here same day. So me 
en two other fellows been find some o’ dem long big ole fattest 
worms en we t’row us line ’cross us shoulder en sot out fer de 
creek. 


It been uh bright sunshiny afternoon en when we git dere, 
eve’yt’ing been still as could be ’round de water. Won’ no rustle 
in de tree. We t’row us line in de water en de fish begin to bite 
faster’un we could bait us line. We been had uh big string dere 
side us on de bank in no time. Never is seen fish bite so pretty 
in me life ’fore. I t’row me line anudder time cause I been 
know’d how Louise is eat fish en de more fish I is pile up de 
more hongry is I grow. I t’row me line one more time en I look 
out en whey me line go down, uh big bubble is come right up 
outer de water en anudder en anudder. 

I say, ‘‘wha’ dat?” En den a voice is speak right outer dat 
bubble en say, “Will, is ye fishin’? Is ye fishin’ on Sunday?” 
I never stop to say nuthin’ I been so tremble. Me en dem other 
fellows is t’row dem pile o’ fish back in de creek faster’un 
could t’row em en is leave dat place lak lightnin’ leaves Hab- 
bun. I run home faster’un me legs could carry me. When I 
reach home, I been so weak, I’s fall ’cross de bed ’bout speech- 
less. 

Louise say, ““Wha’ de matter, Will, whey de fish?” I say, 
“Fish! de fish in de creek en ef uh voice had ax you ’bout fishin’ 
on Sunday right outer uh bubble in de water, you would been 
lef’ dem fish dere too.” 


263 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Tales from Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina,” J.A.F.L., 30: 168-200, April-June, 1917. 
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I ain’ never go fishin’ on Sunday no more ’cause I know dat 
ain’ be nothin but uh sperit wha’ been speak to me outer dat 
bubble in de water. Joho (hed Db 


LEGEND OF SOL LEGARE ISLAND 


Near James Island, just south of Charleston, is the small bit of land 
known as Sol Legare Island, named for an early landholder. The story 
of the slaves who flew back home was reported by an old Negro woman 
who said her mother knew all about it. A wide circulation has not been 
discovered but, doubtless, a systematic search would reveal more details. 
No reference has been found to any form of this legend. 


Phyllis Green, when asked by her mistress if she did not 
think the slaves were better off in this country where they 
were taught religion and better ways of living, replied: “I aint 
know, cause dem as could fly flew home. Dat same t’ing happen 
down at Sol Legare ’fore rebel time.” 


Phyllis was referring to a legend of Solomon Legare Island 
(part of James Island). An owner of many slaves had brought 
over a new batch of blacks direct from Africa. According to 
the custom of the time this group was given two weeks in 
which to adjust themselves to their new surroundings before 
they were set to work. But in the opinion of Phyllis, these were 
not ordinary beings. ““W’en dey lef’ by deyself you could hear 
a tappin’, tappin’, tappin’ all day an’ all night. An’ dey wouldn’ 
crack dey teet’ to dem”’. 

Finally, the time came for the slave driver to call them to 
work with the crack of his whip. “Dey come out an’ dey stretch 
out dey han’ jest like dey gwine to tek de tools to wuk like de 
res’. But w’en dey stretch dey han’ dey rise. At middle day 
you could see um fa’ out obah de ocean. At sundown you could 
heah ’e voice, but dey coundn’t shum*** no mo. Dem gone 
home.”’ Ghai: 


A TORMENTED MAN 


Sometimes called “The Talking Mule” or “Me, Neither” this story has 
been found at several places in the South. References are: Parsons, 71, 
and Parsons.?® 


264 See them. 
265 Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S. C.”, J.A.F.L., 34: 
1-39, January-March, 1921. 
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The story as given here was recorded by a worker on the Negro sec- 
tion of the South Carolina Writers’ Project in the early days of the 
Project. As in most of the accounts that they secured, there is almost a 
complete absence of dialect. However, as this was the only version of 
the story received and because it adds to the collection, it is included. 


On Johns Island, South Carolina, there was a man who was 
walking for many days. Occasionally he stopped to rest when 
he had walked a long distance. So he stopped and stopped and 
stopped. 


While he was going through a thick wooded section he 
wanted to rest again; so he did. There was an old oak covered 
with moss under which he stood a minute and then sat down. 
He thought he was sitting on a root of the oak tree, but instead, 
it was an old rattlesnake. When he had wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, he said, “This journey is a long one.” The 
rattlesnake said, “You bet it is.’”” When the man turned ’round 
to see who was talking, he saw the snake looking at him. 


As tired as he was he took to his feet and did not stop run- 
ning until he was out of the woods. He stopped near where a 
cow was grazing but he did not see the cow. Then he said 
aloud, as though talking to someone, “I have never yet heard 
of an oak tree talking.”’ The cow said, “‘Me, neither.” The man 
turned again to see who was talking. No one was to be seen, 
but there stood a cow that looked him right in the eye. 


He took to his feet again and ran almost a mile. When he 
was too exhausted to run any more, he stopped to rest. He was 
sitting no longer than five minutes when he said, “I have never 
heard of an oak tree talking nor a cow.” At a little distance 
from where he sat stood a dog. The dog said, “Me, neither.” 


When the man turned and saw no one but the dog, he got up 
this time more frightened than ever and took to his feet. The 
poor man ran until his breath was almost gone. He stopped 
near a ditch by which was a large rock. Puffing and blowing, he 
said, “In my whole life I have never read or heard of an oak 
tree talking nor a cow talking, nor a dog talking.” Just as soon 
as he was through, the rock said, “Me, neither.” 

The poor man started to rise but was too weak, and fell— 
dead. A. L. 
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SEA SERPENT 


A sea serpent in South Carolina’s folktales is rare. This was the only 
one received from the long coastal strip of more than 200 miles, There 
are several points, however, that connect with traditional stories of the 
strange creatures. Swearing aboard ship brings bad luck according to 
Hole, 38. 


I jes’ return from Chinee. Dat sho is uh funny place. De fus’ 
time I see hog, big sekker ?°° calf wid wattle on um, bin in 
Chinee. I ’speck I bin dere ’most four mont’, help load ship. 
De ship build up right in Cha’leston, an’ we sail from Cha’les- 
ton, an’ now we goin’ back. Eberybody happy ’cause we goin’ 
home. Got kinder tired of Chinee an’ dem yellow people an’ 
dem big hog wid wattle on um. 


Well, as I say, we set sail. We sail two mont’. De sea bin 
smoode jest like Edisto Islant crik smoode. All we boy git 
long fine. De cap’n wuz a good mon—ain’ mek we wu’k oberly 
. haa’d. We scrub deck now en den, but dat been uh small scimp- 
tion. We set down in de shade ’neath de mass an’ men’ ?* gail; 
we prank ’round some an’ we sing some. 


T’ing bin goin’ too good. De Lord ain’t mean fuh yuh tuh 
hab too easy sailin’, no suh. Mankind git so careless like, when 
luck stay good. Some ob we boy done stop pray. Dey t’row 
down pray w’en dey pick up caa’d.*°* Play cassina an’ seben-up 
night atter night, and de Master ain’t like dat kind ob goin’on. 
I hate tuh gib muhself praise, but I ain’t follow dem bad boy. 
f keep right on prayin’ ebery night. I t?ank God fuh w’at He 
done fuh me an’ I ax Him tuh keep de cap’n head lebel. 


Come uh day w’en we git tuh de place w’ere de ocean staa’t 
fuh cu’v °° down toward Cha’leston side. De ocean flat sekker 
pan cake ’most ob de way, but it slant down w’en yuh come 
near Sout’ Ca’linee. I ’speck we bin ’bout hundred mile off 
shore on dat particular day. Lord it been caa’m.?’° Nebber in 
muh born life I see de ocean so quiet. De sail flutter an’ we stop 
mube.?7! I ain’t like de way t’ing look, an’ de cap’n ain’t like 
um neider. Watch out w’en de sea git glassy. I uh old sailor- 
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man, yuh know, an’ put muh ’pend ’pon sign I done obsarve 
w’ile sailin’ ’round de wuld. 

Yes, we bin stop dead in we track. Ain’t mube uh inch fo’ 
t’ree whole hour. De sky blazin’ blue, an’ God, de sun hot! I 
wipe de sweat off er muh fo’head an’ wait—jest wait. 

All of uh sudden I hear uh stir in de water off de port side. 
For uh minute I t’ink it bin a porpoise playin’ ’round, or may- 
be shaa’k.?72? But I wrong—lI dead wrong. Uh big head stick up. 
W’at uh head! He pattern atter snake, an’ he got ugly eye an’ 
scale all ober um. No mistake—de t’ing uh sea sarpent sho as 
God mek de wu’ld. Den de body staa’t fuh rise an’ I notice 
close. It bin big ’round as uh hogshead an’ cober ober wid 
grease. 

I yell tuh de cap’n. I say: “‘Oh, boss mon, uh sea sarpent off 
de port side an’ I t?ink he comin’ on board.” 

De cap’n mek answer: “‘Let um be, boy. If he come ’board 
he come ’board. Ain’t no help for um. It God will.” 

All hand gadder 27° ’round den. Dey run tuh de port side an’ 
de ship lis’ ober wid de weight. De boy stand dere wid dey 
mout’ wide open an’ dey eye fair der pop out ob deir head. De 
ting tek a grab on uh hatch hinge an’ hoist heself up ober de 
side. We part ’way an’ let um pass. He crawl slow-like cross de 
deck an’ leabe uh greazy track w’ere he bin—jest like laa’d ?"4 
lay down in paat’. 

I’se a chu’ch goin’ mon, but I trimble dat day, I tell yuh. De 
cap’n got he hand on de Bible. Dem bad, caa’d playin’ boy 
staa’t fuh pray. Too late boy. God done sen’ trouble on we. 

De t’ing keep right on crawlin’. Please, Master, he reach de 
mainmass, an’ staa’t fuh climb! He got up dat mass jest like 
snake climb hickory tree an’ ain’t stop till he git tuh de tip top. 
All de time he brede haa’d like boa’ hog an’ spatter down laa’d 
*pon top we head. Everybody stan’ stock still. Nobody mube 
uh eye lash. We too ’fraid! 

De sarpent bin ’pon top de mass as I done say. He twist 
’round an’ ’round de mass so tight dat I hear de wood crack. 
Den he cas’ he eye down an’ look right in muh eye. I nebber 
look in sea sarpent eye befo’ an’ pray tuh God I nebber do um 
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*gain. He look like he say: “Who yuh t’ink yuh is anyhow? 
W’at I care ’bout mankind? I ain’t got yuh fuh study.” 

By an’ by he staa’t fuh crawl down. He come slow—’fraid 
he fall, maybe. One of de boy tek up tackle block an’ chunk at 
de sarpent. De block hit um square on de head but he ain’t 
seem tuh mind. Jest wink one eye an’ keep on goin’. 


De cap’n yell out: “Yuh done um now. Ain’t I tell you fuh 
leabe dat sarpent ’lone? Bad luck fuh follow we now.” 


De t’ing on de deck now. Eberybody back-back an’ let um - 
pass. He tek he own good time an’ grease up de board jest like 
he done before. He git tuh de aige 2° ob de deck an’ den he 
crawl ober de side, an’ soon we hear uh splash. Dat de sea 
sarpent goin’ down tuh he home ’neath de ocean. 

Two hour pass an’ uh big win’ blow up from de east. De sail 
belly an’ we fly ’long same as bud.?7° W’en night come de win’ 
git brifer an’ brifer, and de t’under crash an’ de lightnin’ split 
de sky. We tek down ebery bit of canvass den, all ’scusin’ de 
jib.?77 It been de wustest storm I eber ’sperience in t’irty year 
at sea. He blow an’ he blow. He blow de life boat ’way an’ tek 
de cook cabin off. He strip all de hair off de cap’n head clean. 
An’ dat ain’t all de wind done. He mube de stove from w’ere 
he bin an’ put um in de hog pen, an’ he mube de hog an’ put um 
in de cap’n bed. Eberyt’ing been mix up, mix up. De wind tek 
all we clo’es from we. W’en de storm ober we bin naked as jay- 
bu’d. 

But t’?ank de Good Master all on board sabe. W’en de wind 
caa’m down we knock off wu’k for one full hour an’ fall on we 
knee an’ t?ank God for he mussy.?** We promise not fuh play 
caa’d ’gain, an’ we promise perzackly not fuh chunk at sea 
sarpent or any of He creature. 

De nex’ mornin’ we ketch sight ob Saint Philip Chu’ch 
steeple, an’ we raise uh great shout. Home once more t’anky 
Jesus! You done bring us t’rough. All de way from Chinee tuh 
Cha’leston. 

W’en I git tuh Edisto Islant an’ see muh wife an’ eight head 
o’ chillun, I staa’t fur t’ink ’pon de sea an’ de turrible time I 
gone t’rough. De sea sarpent come back tuh me in dream night 
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atter night, so I mek up muh min’ tuh stay right in home from 
den on. 
Ain’t uh livin’ soul kin git me back on de ocean ’gain. No 


suh. Not atter I look in sea sarpent eye. 
C.S. M. 
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GLOSSARY 


The more unfamiliar words and phrases occurring in SOUTH 
CAROLINA FOLK TALES are listed below: 


be lated— 
be late 


bittle— 
victual, victuals 


boon-feller— 
bone-felon 


buckles— 
knee joints 


buckra— 
white man 


Confederick— 
Confederate 


dimetrical— 
precise, exact 


ef you bass im— 
if you sing the bass 


enty— 
more like the French expression 
N’est-ce-pas? than any English 
equivalent 


fo uh pint— 
for a point, or purpose 


Frederick— 
Confederate 


gin me back ma word— 
replied in same words 


goofering— 
hoodoo; particularly relates to 
dealing with graveyard, or 
“goofer,” dust 


harricane— 
dead hollow tree lying on the 
ground, blown down by the wind 


hippah-creek— 
hypocrite, hypocrites 


Isheberry— 
Chinaberry, or Pride of India 
(tree). “Ishe” is apparently a 
corruption of “India.” 


juck— 
a hidden, or out-of-the-way spot 
juck-joint—see juck 


like token— 
as though it were a sign of some- 
thing 


long-go-yondah— 
gun, guns 


magister— 
magistrate 


mucckle (also muttle)— 
myrtle, myrtles 


muttle (also mucckle)— 
myrtle, myrtles 


mutton cawn— 
roasting ears 


night trabbelin— 
dreaming 


nyoung (also noung)— 
young 


pallas— 
pallet, pallets 


plat-eye— 
see Foreword to Supernatural 
Stories, page 50 
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pollypojen (polypojen)— 
a weed found in great quantities 
on the sea islands, often referred 
to as “coffee weed.” The word is 
evidently derived from the Greek 
root “poly,” meaning many, and 
“pojen,” probably a corruption 
of “pods,” thus “many pods.” It 
is certainly true that the weed 
bears myriads of pods. 


rack off de house— 
fill the pantry shelves 


riscober— 
discover, discovers, discovered 


sekker (also sukkah)— 
like, or similar to 


sell out (sometimes “shell out”)— 
to run rapidly 


shum— 
see him, her, it, or them 


stow way!— 
Get out of the way! 


strance— 
trance 


sukkah (also sekker)— 
like, or similar to 


tarrigate— 
confuse, confuses, confused 
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task— 
105 feet, one-quarter of an acre 


teethache tree— 
toothache tree, or prickly ash. It 
derives its name from the fact 
that if a person suffering from 
toothache chews the leaves, a 
counter-irritant is set up. 


tek coat out of dog’s eye— 
take matter out of dog’s eye 


tief— 
to steal, or “thief” 


token— 
a sign, usually portending bad 
luck 


trash-out— 
thrash out, thrashes out, thrashed 
out 


whole posse common tatters— 
a rendition of “posse comitatus,” 
locally used as meaning a large 
group of people 


wuffer— 
what for 
yeddy— 
hear, hears, heard 
yinnah, yunnah, or yunneh— 
you, singular or plural 
yunnah, or yunneh (also yinnah)— 
you, singular or plural 
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en de Rabbit, De, 6 
Cunjer, see Conjure and Cunjuh, 
97 
Cunjer-Horses and Spirit Bears, 
49 
Cunjuh Ball, Oncle Gabe’s, 98 


Dare, The, 103 
Deer, Bruh Cootah and Bruh, 23 
Buddah, an Buddah Cootah 
Run a Race, 21 
Devil, belief concerning, 49 
Golias and the, 80 
stories of, 79-80 
Dog, and Dog Head, 23-24 
Ghost and Plat-Eye, stories 
of, 50-51, 83, 86 
Drolls, 48 


Fenwick Hall, Legends of, 63 

Finding Treasure, 54 

Fish, Buddah Bear’s, 20 

Fishing on Sunday, 106 

Foreword, v 

Four Men and the Treasure, 58 

Fox and the Cat, The, 18 

Fox, Rabbit, an Goose, Duh, 7 

Frog, Buddah, Buddah Squel, and 
Buddah Rabbit, 25 


Gatah, Bruh Rabbit Tricks Bruh, 
4 
Buddah Rabbit an’ Buddah, 
3 
Ghost, belief concerning, 45 
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Ghost Dog and Plat-Eye, 83 
Ghosts at Hagley, The, 66 
Ghosts, stories, 60-79 

Girl in the Swamp, The, 72 
Glossary, 115 

Golias and the Devil, 80 

Goose, Rabbit, Fox, an, Duh, 7 
Grey Lady, The, 64 

Guinea, Buh Rabbit an Buh, 32 


Hag, 89 
Hag Duh Ride Me, 93 
Hagley, Ghosts at, The 66 
Hags, 89 
Boo, 47 
stories, 89, 92, 98, 96 
Hag’s Trade, 96 
Hant House, 77 
“Happy Dog’ of Goshen, The, 83 
Hawk, Buzzard an, 7 
Heaven and Hell, 49 


Introduction to animal stories, 2 
Introduction to supernatural stor- 
ies, 44 


King, Buddah Rabbit an de, 31 
Law-Suit, 36 


Legend of Sol Legare Island, 107 
Legends of Fenwick Hall, 63 

Inl Gal an Woof, 5 

Lizard in the Head, 82 


Miscellaneous stories, 103-112 
Music Box, 76 


Oncle Gabe’s Cunjuh Ball, 98 


Parents Must Not Pick Love for 
Chillun, 79 
Partridge, Buh, Pay Buh Rabbit 
Back, 28 
Buh Rabbit an Buh, 27 
Plat-Eye, Ghost Dog and, stories, 
50, 51, 83, 86 
Plat-Hye Tangle Me Up, 51 
Trus’ Gawd, or Ad’s, 86 
Plat-Eyes, 50 


Poison in His Path, 81 
Preface, vii 


Rabbit, Bruh, an Bruh Woof at de 
Weddin, 37 
an Sally Gal, 35 
Beats Bruh Wolf, 33 
Eats Bruh Wolf, 34 
en de Cow, 35 
Tricks Bruh Gatah, 
4 
Rabbit, Buddah, an’ Buddah Gatah, 
3 
an de King, 31 
Buddah Frog, Buddah 
Squel, and, 25 
Buddah Woof Fool, 40 
Rabbit, Buddah, You Can’ Head, 
ie 
Rabbit, Buh, an Buh Guinea, 32 
an Buh Partridge, 27 
and Rattlesnake, 18 
Rabbit, Crow en de, De, 6 
Rabbit, Fox, an Goose, Duh, 7 
Rattlesnake, Buh Rabbit and, 18 


Sally Gal, Bruh Rabbit an, 35 
Sea Serpent, 109 
Sol Legare Island, Legend of, 107 
Spells, 49 
Spirit animals, 48 
Spirit bears, cunjer-horses and, 49 
Spirit Sure Worrisome, 60 
Squel, see Squirrel, 25 
Buddah Frog, Buddah, and 
Buddah Rabbit, 25 
Squirrel, see squel, 25 
Stories, animal, 1-42 
conjure, 47-103 
devil, 79-80 
ghost, 60-79 
hag, 89, 92, 93, 96 
miscellaneous, 103-112 
supernatural, 43-103 
treasure hunting, 58 
witch doctors, 81-82 
Supernatural beings, list of, 45-50 
stories, 43-103 
stories, introduction 
to, 44 
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Tar-Baby, 29 

Three Tasks, 17 

Tormented Man, A, 107 

Treasure Hunting, 58 

Treasure, Stories of finding, 54-56 
Trus’ Gawd, or Ad’s Plat-Eye, 86 
Trus’ de Lawd for Treasure, 56 
Turned to Stone, 104 


Witch Doctors, stories, 81-82 
’Witched, 92 
Witches, male, 48 


Wolf, Bruh Rabbit Beats Bruh, 33 
Bruh Rabbit Eats Bruh, 34 
see also, Woof, 5, 33, 34, 37, 
40 
Woof, Buddah, Fool Buddah Rab- 
bit, 40 
Bruh Rabbit and Bruh, at de 
Weddin, 37 
Lil Gal an, 5 


You Can’ Head Buddah Rabbit, 12 
“You Take This One,” 104 
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